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Keeping the Weir Clear 



Five thousand million gallons of water have been passing daily over the weir at Sunbury, 
on the Thames, owing to the heavy rainfall; and the Thames Conservancy has been 
employing a man to clear away any obstructions that might interfere with the free flow 
of the water. He uses a long pole with a grappling iron at the end 


PETER PAN OF SOUTH 
KENSINGTON 

THE WORLD’S OLDEST 
BABY 

Its Untimely End in the Natural 
History Museum 

LONGICORN BEETLE AND 
ITS STORY 

By Oup Natural Historian 

The Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington has sustained a 
blow: it has lost the world’s oldest 
baby. The infant'has not strayed or 
run away, so that it may be restored ; 
it lias died, a baby. 30 years old, and it 
was worn out .by age. ~ 

It was the larva of a longicorn beetle. 
'Longicorns are so called from their 
long horns, or antennae. They include 
monsters -native to Brazil which' are 
half a foot long. - 

Observation proves, that some of these 
insects can live 45 years, an extra¬ 
ordinary span when we think of the 
24 hours of the mayfly. The founda¬ 
tions of this great age were built up by 
a long apprenticeship to life passed by 
the longicorn as a white or yellow grub, 
in plants for the short-lived, in the pith 
between the bark and trunk of trees 
for the middle-aged, and in the solid 
timber for those which are to be 
Methuselahs. 

Beetle Travels Round the World 

The period of the larva stage varies 
with the species, of which 20,000 are 
known, while as many more, it is 
thought, remain to be identified. The 
museum baby was one of the kind 
which should have seen old age after 
passing from the grub stage to beetle 
perfection, but it has unfortunately 
perished. 

Thirty years ago it came into the 
possession of Dr. F. G. Clemow, of the 
Consular Service, as an inmate of the 
wood which formed his pencil box. He 
carried it about the world with him, 
all over Asia, across the snowy Hima¬ 
layas, through the intense heat of the 
Persian Gulf, through Mesopotamia, and 
through Egypt. 

Grub Eats Its Home 

J ' All the time the grub slowly munched 
the wood of its home, and came no 
nearer completion ; so six years ago 
Dr. Clemow presented it to the museum: 
The larva still gnawed and munched, but 
could not grow up. An extra piece of 
wood was put in to increase its food 
supply. The grub nibbled and tunnelled 
this, but still the expected transforma¬ 
tion did not come. 

And now it has at last died, still a 
grub, and we shall never know to what 
species it belonged. Like the axolotl, 
which is the huge tadpole of a sala¬ 
mander, it remained immature, but, 
unlike the axolotl, it did not bring 
forth eggs and young like itself; it 
remained an unidentified larva. 


While this grub was gnawing wood 
and feeding itself in readiness for the 
change that never came, African ele¬ 
phants of the same age have become 
mature—they are adult at 25—attained 
a height of 11 feet 6 inches, a weight of 
five tons, and have become parents of 
other elephants. 

The fate of this grub was not normal, 
for it should have become a beetle, but 
many longicorns have this habit of 
lingering on in youth. A smart British 
officer was horrified to see a longicorn 
emerge from the wood of a boot-tree 
on which he had for years stretched his 
shoes. In another case a family saw 
their table apparently come to life and 
beetles issue from wood which had been 
cut from a tree 28 years earlier. 

The presumption is that such trans¬ 
formations occur more rapidly in living 
trees, where the grubs have sap; in 
furniture, boot - stretchers, and pencil 
boxes they have only*, dry and sapless 
wood. Still, wc must remember the 
17 years' grub-stage of one of the 
cicadas, and there are snails renowned 
for staying power. The snails with which 
we are familiar in^our British gardens 


have a life span of about five years, but 
desert species seem endowed with a 
tenacity like that of certain tropical 
seeds. Two of these desert snails brought 
to the British Museum were fixed on 
tablets in the cabinets of the dead. For 
four years they remained gummed to 
their position, and then chance suggested 
that one of them still lived. It was 
placed in tepid water, became pleasantly 
active, sat up, ate a meal of cabbage leaf, 
and soon began to repair the tip of its 
shell, of which a fragment had remained 
glued to the tablet to which it had been 
sealed for four years. 

Many examples of the kind are on 
record, the most striking being that of 
a snail which had been kept foodless 
for over five years, was then fed and 
watered for six months, and ultimately 
hatched 30 eggs. 

With the longicorn babies Nature 
shows the patience of a long-enduring 
mother; with the abhorred snail she is 
lavish in her care of the beleagured 
adult. These could survive a world- 
convulsion, and, after it, renew life 
upon the Earth. Could Man himself do 
as much, one wonders ? 


A BLIND MAN’S EYES 

HOW HIS WIFE SAW FOR 
HIM 

The Beautiful Story of ‘ Mar¬ 
garet and Tom ’ of Minnesota 

JUMPING OVERBOARD 
TOGETHER 

A beautiful story comes from Wash- • 
ington of . a woman who is the wife of 
the blind Congressman Thomas D. 
Schall, from Minnesota, and it shows 
11s that true bravery lies, not in meeting 
the great and tragic events of life, but in 
dealing with the small, repeated labours, 
of every day. 

Tom and Margaret Schall had not 
been married very long—four uphill 
happy years—when an accident with 
an electric • cigar-lighter deprived the 
husband of sight for ever. Air. Schall 
had just.set.up his law office, had got a 
small circle of clients, and was becom¬ 
ing known as a sound man. There 
seemed nothing but disaster ahead foi 
him. “ What shall I do ? ” cried he, 
picturing a future of utter uselessness. 

” Sell shoe laces in tfie streets ? ” 

“ Oh, dear me, no,” said Margaret. 

" You will go on being a lawyer, and I 
will be your eyes.” 

A Living Notebook 

And this incredible thing happened. 
The wife of the blind lawyer studied law 
in order to be a living notebook for her 
husband to turn to. It was not easy, 
but she had had an*excellent education, 
and her mental strength was an ally to 
her love strength. 

So well she did that Mr. Schali's 
success increased. Instead of his practice 
dying down it became a very enviable 
living. Then his ambition turned to 
politics, and again his wife said " Go 
on ; I will be your eyes.” She drove 
his . car and arranged his election 
meetings, and now she is the capable 
secretary of the blind Congressman. 

They have some thrilling memories, 
these two, of the year they came to 
visit a war-stricken Europe. Mrs. 
Schall was under fire more than once, 
and, coming home, their boat was struck 
by a submarine. 

A Deed of Heroism 

In these exciting moments she saved 
her husband’s life. She was then life¬ 
line as well as eyes. She tied him to her 
with a rope and jumped overboard with 
him. Both are excellent swimmers, 
and easily kept afloat until the rescue 
boats came. ; 

As we 'said, these acts of sudden 
heroism are comparatively easy ; much 
more difficult to accomplish is the daily 
drive of duty. But there is this noble, 
element in human nature^—that love 
and devotion are stronger than the 
decaying force of time. And so this 
beautiful story, please God, will go 
on for many, many chapters, until all- 
conquering Death writes Finis across 
both these wonderful lives. 
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THE MIDNIGHT CALL 

DOG’S BARK RUNS 
THROUGH SPACE 

What is the Queerest Thing 
Heard by Wireless ? 

SOUNDS WE CANNOT HEAR 

There must be many diaries in 
existence devoted, to strange exper¬ 
iences with wireless broadcasting, of 
unexpected things heard through space. 
What is the most curious thing that has 
been heard by wireless ? Here is one 
which seems not unworthy of record : 

After a wonderful evening, during 
which the B.B.C. had enabled its 
listeners to hear Glasgow celebrating the 
memory of Robert Burns, and to share 
in a similar festival at the village inn of 
Maucliline, in Ayrshire, where the poet 
wrote his Jolly Beggars, came an hour’s 
silence, then a comic surprise. 

Whining Across the World 

Midnight had come and gone when a 
C.N. writer, sitting in a quiet study in 
South London, put on his receiver and 
heard strange sounds. At first he 
imagined that a dog was whining at 
his front door, but no ; the sound was 
coming out of the air by wireless. 

A dog was whining in an increasing 
swell of sound, as dogs do when they 
are delighted to find us and wish to be 
recognised and petted. The dog was 
merely wishing to address its master, 
but unconsciously it was employing 
one of the master inventions of science 
to whine across the midnight world. 

Suddenly the dog’s appeal ended in 
a joyous yelp, and a man spoke. “ Hullo, 
hullo, hullo ! " he. said. " I wonder if 
anybody heard that ? My dear old dog 
has just come into the room, and it was 
his voice you heard from the micro¬ 
phone ”—the first dog, surely, to send 
its melancholy note so far into gloomy 
space. If our friend should read the 
C.N. we should like to hear from him. 

Tracing a Voice 

Next to the fascinating accident of 
hearing the strange cries, the interesting 
thing was to discover how far the little, 
snuffling voice had carried. 

Captain Eckersley, the brilliant chief 
engineer of the B.B.C., who is a fairy 
godfather to millions of grateful lis¬ 
teners, was able to tell us from what 
quarter the mysterious sound had come. 

The transmitting owner of the dog, said 
Captain Eckersley, lives at Hounslow, 
which is a dozen or more miles from the 
house in which the dog was heard. A 
succession of low whimpers from this 
old dog must have been heard over 
hundreds of square miles. 

That is the entry for one listener’s 
diary, but another thought arises from 
it. Those sounds would have been 
barely audible to human ears in another 
part of the house in which the dog lives, 
yet, converted into electric waves, they 
could be heard by millions of people. 

Bat Calls to Bat 

Without such mechanical appliance, 
though they filled the air, they could 
not be detected. Has dumb creation 
corresponding means of transmission 
and reception ? Bat calls to bat in 
cries too high for any but the most 
sensitive human ear to catch, and many 
creatures, seemingly mute, may have a 
language too tiny of sound, too lofty of 
pitch, for our senses. 

Naturalists know that a caged female 
moth will attract male moths which 
must fly miles to find her. They do 
find her, without delay or error. Have 
she and they a natural wireless, of 
which their antennae are the aerials ? 

Trees respond to wireless, their leaves 
reacting like antennae to the electric 
impulses ; and insects are much higher 
in organisation than the most special¬ 
ised vegetation. The insect may have 
a wireless, and who knows that some 
fine day Captain Eckersley or his 
disciples may not devise an instrument 
to catch them sending ? 


THE MEN WHO 
UNLOAD OUR SHIPS 

WHAT THEY ARE 
TROUBLED ABOUT 

Bad Organisation and the Army 
with Nothing to Do 

WHAT IS THE WAY OUT ? 

One of the finest offices in London, 
is the home of the Port _ of London. 
Authority, and a serious question has 
come up before it.. • ' 

It is the question of whether the 
bad organisation of the docks is-to be 
allowed to ruin the dockers; That is 
really the question lying behind the new 
trouble among the men who load and, 
unload our ships. 

What has given great interest to the 
latest dispute at the London docks is 
not the question whether the docker’s 
daily wage should be a little more or a 
little less. 

Ten shillings a day for five days and a 
half is not a princely wage with prices at 
their present level. But ten shillings a 
day for a man who gets only two or 
three days’ work a week, and is only paid 
when he gets work, is a mockery. 

A Difficult Problem 

Yet that is what may happen in 
Dockland to all but a privileged few. 
They must always be on hand in case 
work should turn up ; if they are absent 
they lose their turn. Quite apart from the 
loss of earnings through this compulsory 
loafing, it is bad in every way for those 
who have to practise it. What wonder 
that' the Dockland public-houses are 
full ? What wonder that many men 
become daily less fit for their strenuous 
calling when work does come ? 

The employers say it is necessary to 
have idle men “ on tap,’’ ready for when 
a rush of work presents itself. No one 
can tell when there will be a whole 
crowd of ships to load or unload, and 
when there will be only a few. And it 
would cost too much, they say, to pay 
the men when there is no work for 
them as well as when they are at work. 

Spreading Out the Work 

That was the view of a great many 
other employers in days gone by ; but 
gradually the pressure of public opinion, 
or their own good sense, has led them to 
find means of one kind or another to 
regularise their people’s work. They 
have found that it is largely a matter of 
intelligent organisation, and that even 
when work is scarce it is better to 
spread what there is among the men they 
have on “ short time ” than to give it 
all to a few and turn the others loose. 

We all want our goods as cheaply as 
we can get them, but we are not entitled 
to have them cheap at the cost of de¬ 
moralising those who handle them. The 
docks must be made to pay their way in 
fair wage conditions as much as in 
rents, rates, plant, and other costs. 


RUSSIA DOES A GOOD 
THING 

Stolen Pictures Returned to 
Poland 

The . Polish Government has lately 
received from the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Petrograd the old collection of etchings 
and drawings of the last Polish King 
Stanislaus. 

This collection, which was confiscated 
by the Russians after the Polish revolu¬ 
tion in 1831, contains 130,000 pictures. 

A fine collection of a few thousand 
15th and 16th century manuscripts has 
also been returned to Poland by the 
Russians. These manuscripts belonged • 
to the great Polish library of Zaluski, 
and they were carried off by the Rus¬ 
sians after the last partition of Poland. 
Justice and honesty have not yet died 
out in this world, and we may hope that 
acts like this will help to bridge the 
great gulf made between Russia and 
Poland by wars and numberless cruel 
persecutions. 


TRIUMPH FOR ITALY 

Beautiful House Saved 

A GOVERNMENT CHANGES 
ITS MIND 

A quiet battle, without any swords 
drawn or any great noise, has just been 
fought in Italy about a famous. house 
called .the Villa Carlotta at Cadenabbia, 
on Lake Como. 

This house was built almost three 
hundred years ago by an Italian gentle¬ 
man. ' At; the end of the seventeenth 
century it passed into the care of a new 
owner, who loved beautiful things.’ 

It pleased him to collect and store 
up in the villa works of art by famous 
men like Rubens, Van Dyck, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Fra Angelico, and many other 
artists whose names are not so famous. 

The Villa Carlotta thus became a 
monument in itself to art and to the 
fine human taste which could so 
adorn it. In time the gardens of the 
house also became a treasure in their 

The World from Which 
. Peter Pan Came 

J^Jobody can deny the im¬ 
pressive power of facts. 
Its march is sure and steady. 

It reads the laws of the 
Universe. It torpedoes lies 
and shams, and breaks down 
superstitions. The proper 
name of this power of facts 
is Science, and many people 
think that science is going to 
rule the world. 

Perhaps so, but behind it 
stands Imagination, without 
which Science must fall. It 
was Napoleon who said that 
imagination rules the world, 
and we think he was right. 

[t is in the world of Imag¬ 
ination that Sir J. M. Barrie 
lives ; out of it he gave us 
Peter Pan. Out of imagina¬ 
tion come the tender senti¬ 
ments that make life gracious, 
the heroic sentiments that 
make it noble, the aspira¬ 
tions that give it distant 
aims, the loyalties that en¬ 
dow' it with stability, the 
wonder that brings humility, 

• the poetry that gives a glow 
to all creation, the reverence 
that reaches out to God. 

These few words are from an enter¬ 
taining article in My Magazine for 
March, which the Editor invites all 
who love the C.N. to read. Now on 
sale everywhere. 


own way, most beautifully planned 
and planted in a formal manner that be¬ 
longs to a past century. 

In 1843 the Villa passed into the hands 
of a Prussian Princess, who gave it to 
lier daughter Carlotta, the wife of the 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen. 

After the war this lovely house be¬ 
came once more Italian property, and 
some little time ago beauty lovers all 
over the world were horrified at the news 
that the Italian Government proposed 
to sell it for a fair price, having first 
taken all its art treasures to Rome and 
moved rare plants in the gardens. 

Just in the nick of time the Italian 
Government changed its mind, and the 
house is to stand for the joy of beauty 
lovers now and for ever. 


BIG FAMILY WITH 
THE SEA BETWEEN 

WHY WE GET ON WELL 
TOGETHER- 

Prime Minister and American 
Ambassador Talk About Us All 

THE MAN FROM THE INVISIBLE 
FRONTIER 

The new Ambassador from Washington to 
London (Mr, Frank B. Kellogg) and the new 
Ambassador from London to Washington 
(Sir Esme Howard) sat side by side at the 
Pilgrims’ dinner the other night, with the 
Prince of Wales and the Prime Minister. 

The speeches were all excellent, and we 
give below a few passages from those of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Kellogg. 

The mind of man has made many 
conquests (said the Prime Minister), 
but there is one thing we have not yet 
discovered, and that is how to be* 
neighbourly. The whole of our civili¬ 
sation consists in reasonableness, in 
fair play, in kindly consideration one 
for another, and, above all, in taking 
the quarrels of individuals away from 
their own arbitrament and placing them 
in the custody of disinterested parties. 
That discovery has still to be made. 

A Great Discovery 

May I say without offence, for there 
is no offence in my heart, America and 
ourselves have gone far to make that 
discovery. America and ourselves want 
no alliances. We want no documents. 
America and ourselves are in the posi¬ 
tion of two nations that in spirit, by 
reason of those great moral and spiritual 
forces that have not been trimmed and 
narrowed by being written - down on 
paper, are prepared to stand side by 
side in human fellowship. 

The American Ambassador and I will 
both together, privately and quietly, 
publicly and officially, as man to man, 
friend to friend, Ambassador to Foreign 
Secretary, never forget that that beau ¬ 
tiful, that intangible, that enduring 
relationship of goodwill shall be guarded, 
protected,nourished, and cherished by us. 

One of the Family 

We will take his Excellency generously 
into our social life. He is not an official ; 
he belongs to the family. If w r e take him 
down to where we can show him our 
books they are his own. If we take him 
into .the graveyards where our fathers 
lie they are his. If we take him back 
to the origins of our history he and we 
hold them in common. If we speak 
together we both use our mother tongue. 
There is a strange, mystic kinship. 
He is the representative of an absent 
branch of our family. 

The American Ambassador spoke of the 
tremendous welcome Sir Esme Howard would 
find awaiting him in the United States, and 
then went on to say that he came from that 
invisible frontier which is one of the great 
witnesses of peace to all mankind. 

I was bom near that invisible line 
which separates Canada from the United 
States. I have lived nearly all the 
years of my life in the Middle West, t 
close to our Canadian neighbours. 

Good Neighbours 

In a little over half a century I have 
seen that country lying between the 
Great Lakes and the Pacific, * on both 
sides of this line, redeemed from the 
wilderness, peopled with virile, pro¬ 
gressive races, traversed by lines of 
railway, filled with cities and centres 
of industry. For one hundred and ten 
years these two peoples have lived as 
good neighbours and have developed 
their national life and industries, one 
'as part of the British Empire, the other 
as the United States. 

Amid - all the strife and political 
turmoil of the world I have the most 
complete confidence in the sturdy 
common sense of our countries ; that 
they will continue to be a powerful 
instrument in the restoration of good- 
wifi in a badly battered world. 
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CHANCE FOR 
FARMERS 

PROFITABLE FLAX¬ 
GROWING FOR LINEN 

A Little Insect Undoes the Work 
of a Great Inventor 

THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME 

Very curious 1 is the whirligig of time. 
It was an American inventor, Eli 
Whitney, who, by his invention of the 
cotton-gin in 1792, cheapened cotton 
and displaced linen as the leading textile, 
and now an American insect, the. boll 
weevil, is displacing cotton and giving 
linen a fresh lease of life. 

The supply of cotton is so short and 
the price is so high, that flax, from 
which linen is made, can at last be grown 
profitably, and a movement is starting 
to develop a flax industry in England. 
It is proposed to supply seed to the 
farmers, and to establish an extensive 
factory where flax can be dealt with by 
the most up-to-date machinery. 

Shortage of Flax 

Everything is in its favour, for not 
only has the boll weevil cut down the 
supply of cotton, but the supply of flax, 
which came largely from Russia, has 
also been cut off, and Europe is 300,000 
tons of flax short of her normal crop. 
The United Kingdom alone needs 80,000 
tons more flax for linen, and the by¬ 
products of the plant are a valuable 
additional asset, which would be avail¬ 
able if the flax were grown in England. 
Ireland, which had 300,000 acres under 
flax in 1864, had reduced this to 29,000 
in 1922, but last year she sowed about 
45,000 acres. 

Exactly why there should be a grow¬ 
ing demand for flax can be seen from the 
fact that, while before the war cotton 
was ^40 a ton and flax £80, cotton is now j 
£180 a ton and flax only £120. Natur- j 
ally, therefore, the cheaper—and in 
many ways better—article is in the way 
of taking first place. 

Value of Good Linen 

Flax, indeed, is the cheapest of all the 
textile fibres now, and every housewife 
knows the value of good linen. It is 
curious that the girls of today should be 
coming back to the condition of things 
which obtained when their great-grand¬ 
mothers lived and the many textile 
articles used in the home were made of 
linen. We still use the phrase household 
linen though many of the articles referred 
to are made of cotton. 

Linen was king -when Eli Whitney in¬ 
vented his cotton-gin, a machine re¬ 
placing the old, difficult, tedious, and 
costly process of separating the cotton 
from the seed by hand. But when 
Whitney perfected his machine, after 
making his own tools, a number of law¬ 
less people broke into his workshop and 
stole his apparatus. 

Building Up a Fortune 

Before he could obtain a patent they j 
had made a number of copies, and so he 
was deprived of the fruits of his genius 
and his labour. He manufactured gins, 
but in defending his rights he spent the 
whole of the profits, together with 
^10,000 voted to him by the State of 
Carolina ; and all he secured from his 
invention was the honour of inventing it. 

This led him to turn to other fields for 
fortune, and he obtained a Government 
contract for the manufacture of firearms. 
To do the work he devised ingenious 
machinery, and as a result of this became 
a rich man. 

It is a curious and terrible irony that 
the man who invented a wonderful 
machine, which built up a vast industry 
and put hundreds of millions of pounds 
into the pockets of manufacturers and 
workers, should himself have made not a 
penny out of the invention, while by 
producing firearms used in war he 
should have built up a big fortune*. 


WHERE SHAKESPEARE’S BROTHER LIES 



An outside view of Southwark Cathedral 



The nave of the cathedral, looking towards the altar 



A monument near the altar The altar and screen 


In this splendid church beside the Thames, said to comprise London’s oldest example of a 
Gothic building, the old English poet John Gower, sleeps ; and not far away lies Shakespeare’s 
brother, of whom we read on page 6 


THE BOY WHO 
LOVED BOOKS 

CHILDHOOD OF A GREAT 
FRENCHMAN 

Jubilee of the Career of a 
Famous Writer 

IN BALZAC’S HOUSE 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

France has been keeping the jubilee of one 
of her famous men, who for fifty years lias 
been writing in papers and books. 

Seventy years ago, at the beginning 
of 1854, a new professor of mathematics 
came to settle at Clermont-Ferrand, the 
capital of Auvergne, in the centre of 
France. The students who were going 
to become his pupils gathered informa¬ 
tion about him from one another. 

“ What sort of man is he ? ” 

" Young, something like five-and- 
thirty, but a scholar with all sorts of 
degrees, I have heard.” 

“ They say he is married, and has a 
little boy of two.” 

“ Ah ! And what is his name ? ” 

“ Bourgat—Bourgoin—Avait a minute ! 

! Bourdet, I think.” 

” No, Bourget; I am sure it is Bour- 
get, for my aunt knows him,” put in a 
newcomer. 

j The Unknown Name 

I None of the school boys had heard of 
i him, but Professor Bourget was going 
j to make liis way, and his baby, too, 

' Little Paul lias now grown up, and all 
France knows Paul Bourget, whose 
name comes next to that of Anatole 
France in the history of modern French 
literature. The famous writer and 
critic has been lately recalling his first 
meeting with books. 

“As I was not tall enough to reach 
my plate at table,” he says, ** my father 
had put on my chair for me to sit on the 
thickest volume in his library, a transla¬ 
tion of Shakespeare. When the meal was 
over, and my parents had left the room, 
I had no rest until I could move my seat 
on to my lap and read. I read madly for 
hours. At six years old the names of 
Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Romeo, 
Cleopatra, were as familiar to me as 
the dogs and cats of the neighbourhood.” 

Heroes of the Heart 

And he goes on, smiling : 

“I do not think I understood much 
of their stories, but they enthralled me. 
1 would spend hours pretending that 
my pens were those heroes of my heart, 
and having them move about on the 
floor. Who can say that my love for 
dramas has not something to do with 
our Clermont dining-room ? ” 

Between the reading of Shakespeare, 
the hours of study, and long walks in 
the country the boy found time to in¬ 
dulge in the most insatiable of all his 
passions—writing, 

“ The number of verses, novels, fairy 
tales, essays, criticisms, memoirs, that I 
may have written between six and ten is 
' absolutely incalculable,” he says. “ I 
: wrote at every turn. Had they all been 
I preserved how many unpublished works 
I would I not have found in the garret of 
our old country-house 1 ” 

Romance of an Ant 

The first important work M. Bourget 
can recall is a Romance of an Ant, 
which he ended at nine. He had always 
been struck by the astonishing ways and 
habits of these interesting insects, which 
he never failed to watch, and he remem¬ 
bers very well having wij,\ten that 
imaginary story of one of them, 
j Paul Bourget has now beei? p, member 
of the Academy of France for many 
years, and the fiftieth anniversary of 
the publication of his first took was the 
other day made a charming occasion by 
his friends. The gathering was so 
much the more romantic that it took 
place in the little houss the great Balzac 
occupied in Paris, and so seemed to be 
presided over by the spirit of that im¬ 
mortal man, the master of them all. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF 
THE EDITOR’S ROOM 

BRIGAND PAYS A CALL 

How Giovanni Collarig Had a 
Day Out in Pola 

TRAP IN A KINEMA 

There is always something secret and 
awe-inspiring about an editor’s^room. 

Writers of books dealing' with Fleet 
Street—a magic name to the aspiring 
author—have given thrilling tales of its 
terrors. The editor is not only pro¬ 
tected right, left, and centre ; a whole 
building, from the commissionaire to 
the window cleaner, conspires to make 
him inaccessible. And it is one of the 
delightful ironies of life that when one 
has worked one’s way through this 
fortress to the threshold of its secret 
place, the man one both - feared and 
longed to know is neither ogre nor god, 
but a kindly human being. 

The Things in His Pockets 

All the same, it seems natural to an 
editor to be revered ; only in the course 
of many visits can one pass from the 
stage of neatly occupying the guest 
chair to strolling about the carpet talk¬ 
ing of spring bulbs. But the other day, 
in Pola, a town on the Austro-Italian 
frontier, an editor had a visitor who 
strolled about talking, not of spring 
bulbs, but the number and excellence 
of the revolvers in his pockets. 

This was Giovanni Collarig, the 
notorious head of a brigand band which 
for several years has been a name of 
terror in the district between Trieste 
and Pola. He appeared suddenly one 
day from nowhere in the editor’s room 
and said, “ I am Collarig. I want you 
to interview me. I want people to 
know me as I really am.” 

Any trembling there was in this case 
came from the editor’s chair. 

The Brigand of Romance 

Collarig gave a detailed account from 
his own point of view of certain recent 
adventures, which might have amused 
him but-were hours of misery for the 
unfortunates who were being robbed. 
He was particularly proud of the way he 
could always foil the police, and he 
wanted to see the tale of his genius in 
print, like anybody else. 

When the editor had obediently taken 
notes of all Collarig told him, the 
brigand took an affectionate farewell. 

This man Collarig is the land of 
brigand of whom one likes to read in 
old-time romances. He was young, 
handsome, inordinately strong, and 
polite to ladies.. But it is one thing to 
sit in London and read of being in a 
remote Italian province, and say what 
a romantic figure he was, and another 
thing to have him as a neighbour. 

When the Lights Went Up 

The very name of Collarig had become 
a horror. There are many people now 
who are sleeping more easily o’ nights 
because this man of the coolest daring 
has been taken at last. His luck 
deserted him in a picture theatre in 
Trieste where he was taking half a day 
off from work, like anyone else. He 
trusted to his power of disguise and his 
fortunate star to see him safely out of 
it, and was thoroughly enjoying him¬ 
self. People came to seats on either 
side in the darkness, as is usual in a 
picture theatre, and Collarig paid no 
heed. When the lights were turned up 
he found himself flanked by Carabinieri. 

A fight then took place beside which 
the scenes thrown on the screen must 
have seemed amateurish. It took ten 
men to capture Collarig, and he is now 
in prison. And, having his full share 
of vanity, he is doubtless sweetening 
his confinement by the thought that the 
story of his capture has duly appeared 
in the papers. M. A. 
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WHITE AND BLACK 

VITAL DECISION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Who Shall Drive the Engines 
in the Gold Mines ? 

NATIVES AND THE COLOUR BAR 

There is great rejoicing among the 
natives in South Africa over a recent 
legal decision which they think shows 
once more " the fairness of the law of 
the white man.” 

The South African Government had 
made a regulation that only white men 
might take charge of machinery in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, and 
this the Transvaal Supreme Court has 
now declared illegal, on the ground that 
there is nothing in the law of South 
Africa authorising that kind of distinc¬ 
tion between white men and-black. 

A mine manager had put a native in 
charge of an electric locomotive. He 
was prosecuted, and the prosecution 
failed. Even the Dutch law of the old 
Transvaal Republic recognised that the 
natives were capable of development 
in the “ understanding *and apprecia¬ 
tion of duties and responsibilities,” and 
the native who was put in charge of the 
electric engine in the mine had evidently 
developed the necessary " understanding 
and appreciation ” for the work. 

But the white workmen are afraid 
that if the natives are allowed to com¬ 
pete with them at lower wages they will 
oust them from their work. Many re¬ 
cognise that the cure for that danger is 
to get the natives into the trade unions, 
but the majority of whites object to 
this, and want to find a way of restoring 
what is called the " colour bar.” 

Need for Reconciliation 

They probably exaggerate the danger, 
for as the skill of the native grows his 
standard of living grows also, and he 
demands a wage not much below the 
white man’s. Moreover, most em¬ 
ployers, it is said, recognise the need for 
contented white workers in addition 
to the natives. The problem of har¬ 
monising the just interests of blacks 
and whites is always difficult, as America 
discovered long ago ; but its solution is 
a Christian duty laid upon the whites— 
in America because it was they who im¬ 
ported the blacks to work for them as 
slaves, and in Africa because it was they 
who conquered the black men’s country. 

There are strong influences at work 
for reconciliation and appeasement in 
South Africa, and we look forward with 
confidence to the issue. 

THE BOY PARLIAMENTS 
Young Canada’s Training for 
Public Life 

The Boy Parliaments of four of the 
Canadian Provinces have been again 
having their annual meetings. In 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta these admirable organisations 
for teaching young men to be ideal 
citizens, able to conduct public business, 
have had most successful winter sessions. 

We give in another place a photograph 
of the Manitoba Parliament as it met 
in Winnipeg. All the formalities of 
opening a Parliament and bringing 
forward Bills bearing on the moral, 
social, and economic life of young man¬ 
hood were observed. 

It will be noted that the members 
have a look of bright intelligence. They 
are obviously alert and thoughtful. 

The proceedings were admirably 
reported in the Winnipeg Free Press. The 
Premier chosen was E. L. Jacksop, and 
the Government Whip Frank Fidler. 
W. J. Sanford was the Leader of the 
Opposition, and Sam Sharpe Opposition 
Whip. R. F. Morrison was the Speaker. 

The debates were not talking matches, 
but the discussion of real business, with 
helpful criticism from the Opposition. A 
Budget for 6250 dollars was passed. 

The proceedings were dignified and 
practical, and the speaking disclosed 
undoubted ability. Picture on page 12 


SUNLIGHT IN THE 
CITIES 

How It is Lost Through 
Smoke 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 
IN PARIS 

The C.N. has often had a wcrd to say 
about the smoke evil in our towns, and 
now we have a striking proof from Paris 
of what this may mean to us. 

It .was decided recently to measure 
the sunlight received in a Paris suburb, 
and the investigations show that enor¬ 
mous quantities of sunshine were lost 
whenever-the wind carried the smoke of 
Paris over the neighbourhood. 

Measurements were made with an in¬ 
strument called the actinometer, and it 
was found that on these occasions the 
loss of light was over 25 per cent! 

Two reasons are given for this loss. 
One is the actual loss of transparency in 
the atmosphere due to the presence of 
smoke particles ; the other is the forma¬ 
tion of clouds caused by condensation 
of water vapour due to the smoke. 

It is to be hoped that the increasing 
use of electricity will some day make 
such a state of things impossible, so that 
our precious gift of sunshine may spread 
light and health through all our towns. 

PRIDE AND GRATITUDE 
Errand Boy Who is a Cabinet 
Minister 

Mr. J. H, Thomas, the Minister for the 
Colonies in the new British Government, 
is one of the members of the Cabinet whose 
broad, sound sense has had a strongly 
reassuring effect on public opinion. 

He has been speaking of himself with 
a mingled frankness and modesty which 
appeal to our race. What could be 
better than this ? 

I accepted the seals of office with pride 
and gratitude—pride because I can look 
back to the day when I was a little errand 
boy nine years of age, gratitude to the Con¬ 
stitution that enables the engine-cleaner of 
yesterday to be the minister of today. 

That Constitution, so broad, so demo¬ 
cratic, must be preserved, and the empire 
which provides it must be maintained. 

The sharing of national power by men 
who have risen from the ranks, as 
Mr. Thomas has done, is giving the 
public a new view of men whose real 
qualities have long been obscured in the 
eyes of many citizens by party prejudice. 


THE STARLING GOES TO 
SCHOOL 

What He Learned from the 
Blackbird 

The English starling, transplanted 
to a new country—New England in 
America—has gone to school to the 
blackbird which was there before him, 
and the blackbird is now teaching the 
starling .how to get out of the freezing 
New England winters. 

The starling has done very well over 
there. Fifty of his tribe were let loose in 
Central Park, New York, in 1890, not 
as ornaments, but in the hope that the 
starlings would be useful in keeping down 
the brown-tailed moth. 

Nobly did the bird fulfil his task and 
spread all over the Eastern and Central 
States. But in New England the frightful 
winters killed the starlings off by the 
thousand, though they took refuge in 
barns and church belfries. Now they 
have learned from the blackbirds to 
migrate, and great flocks of them gd in 
the winter to the Southern States. 

READY-MADE HOUSES 
Western Ideas in Japan 

As a result of the Japanese earthquake, 
huge quantities of ready-made houses are 
being shipped to Japan from California. 

Each piece of material is cut to 
standard, and on arrival the bungalows 
can be put together very speedily. 
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COUNTRIES OF THE 
WORLD 

A NEW BOOK ABOUT 
THEM 

Harmsworth Encyclopedia of 
Travel with 5000 Pictures 

ROMANCE OF GEOGRAPHY 

The roots of knowledge are set deep. 
To say that all our knowledge came to 
us fronv class-rooms would be absurd; 
it would be more true to say that it is in 
school that we are taught how to open 
and equip our minds for the real learning 
that comes to us in the School of Life. 

To learn is to know and to know is to 
understand; from our knowledge of 
other peoples and of the lands in which 
they live we can form an appreciation of 
what makes them different from our¬ 
selves ; from this also springs that wide 
sympathy which enables us to lead the 
fullest possible lives; knowing others, 
we shall come truly to know ourselves. 

Books That Help 

Among the great educational works 
that have helped to further this con¬ 
ception stand out those of Mr. J. A. 
Hammerton, who a year or two ago 
completed one of the most notable 
contributions to learning of our day— 
Harmsworth’s Universal Encyclopedia. 
Well known, too, is his Peoples of All 
Nations, a great and richly-illustrated 
survey of the races of mankind. Now, 
under Mr. Hammerton’s editorship, ap¬ 
pears Countries of the World, the first 
fortnightly part of which shows it to be a 
work of enthralling interest and wide 
educational value. 

We have all our roving instincts, our 
desires to know the world as it is, and 
we are disappointed in the world of the 
ordinary geography book, whose dry 
methods sap the life-blood of a subject 
that is steeped in romance. Mr Joseph 
Conrad, one of the greatest travel writers 
of our time, has written for Countries of 
the World a splendid preface, and the 
book is worthy of his introduction. 

A Survey of the World 

Its alphabetical arrangement renders 
Countries of the World proof against 
any charge of dull monotony; for, 
whether the editor will, or no, its survey 
must be ever changing like the colours in 
the kaleidoscope. In the first part we 
travel from Abyssinia to Alaska, from 
Afghanistan to Albania. Many of the 
lands we read of we may know; some, 
perhaps, we have never heard of ; but 
all of them are described by travellers 
who have seen them for themselves, and 
can tell with literary grace and power the 
tales of their wanderings. Rarely has 
come together such .a gallery of great 
writers as here. 

In this first part there are over ioo 
splendid photographs, and a section of 
photogravure shows some alluring 
camera studies of Alsace-Lorraine. 

The Grand Tour 

But the pictorial gems of this part are 
the eight vivid and impressive colour- 
photographs, done with a true sense of 
natural beauty, illustrating scenes in the 
mountains of Afghanistan. This set of 
colour plates alone is worth far more than 
the price of the whole part, and is 
typical of sets which are to appear in 
every part to come. The complete work 
will contain 5000 photographs, with 
nearly 400 full-page colour plates. 

C.N. readers who buy a copy 4 of 
Countries of the World will find it the 
beginning of a Grand Tour round the 
world, which can be pursued with ever¬ 
growing interest, fortnight by fortnight, 
as the parts are published. A cheaper 
method of seeing the world could hardly 
be devised. 

FARTHEST NORTH AND SOUTH 

The Norwegian flag is today flying on 
ships that are lying farther north and 
south than any other ships in the world. 
A Norwegian sailing vessel, the Sir 
James Clark Ross, is in the Ross Sea, and 
Captain Amundsen’s Maud is lying off 
North Siberia. 
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PICTURE-NEWS ! 

\ND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S THREE EQUATORS 
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The Three Equators 

Besides the Geographical Equator, or 
middle line round the globe, there are two 
other equators shown on this map. The 
. Hyetal, or Rain, Equator divides the areas 
of Northern summer rains from the areas of 
Southernwinterrains,and the Heat Equator 
is the line of greatest average heat. 
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Argentina is now in direct 
wireless communication. ::i;i 
with North America, Europe, 
and the Far East, the powerful iijx 
new station at Buenos Aires 
having just been completed ?§ 


South Africa is developing;:; 
its sugar industry.especially:;! 
m Natal, and this season!;: 
the harvest of cane sugar £ 
is estimated to amount to ;!; 
200,000 to ns 
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lAUSf RALIA'L, 

ijxThe first meeting of the Australian;:;!;:; 
g!;i Cabinet has been held at Canberra.^!;:! 
!;!;!; the new Commonwealth Capital.;!;!;; 
;!;!; It took place in a fine old homestead-;!;!;! 
;!!;!!used as a hostel hy official visitors;!;!;! 


THE NATION S OIL 
SHARES 
Not to be Sold 
HELPING TO KEEP THE BUS 
FARES DOWN 

The old competition for the control of 
the coalfields of the world has now 
largely been transferred to oil. 

More and more oil is becoming the 
essential means of locomotion by land, 
sea, and air. This competition plays an 
increasing part in international relations, 
for Governments cannot yet bring them¬ 
selves to contemplate the free sharing 
out of the world's national resources 
and the final disappearance of the danger 
of famine through war. 

The United States is investigating a 
first-class national scandal in the alleged 
abuse by some of its politicians. of the 
trust reposed in them for the adminis¬ 
tration of its immense oil resources; and 
at home a controversy^ has just been 
ended by the decision of the new Govern¬ 
ment not to sell Britain's controlling 
share in the AnglorPersian Oil Company. 

These shares were bought to ensure 
our control of adequate oil Supplies for 
the navy, but most people desire that the 
Government should keep them as a 
safeguard against the running-up of 
prices by the great oil trusts. That 
danger is ever present, as the recent 
leap in the price of petrol clearly shows. 

And is not everybody who rides in an 
omnibus or motor interested in cheap 
petrol ? 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Auvergne.O-vairn 

Braga.Brah-gah 

Massachusetts . Mas-sah-chu-setts 
Minneapolis . . . Min-ne-ap-o-liss 

Mussolini.... Moos-so-le-ne 
Shenandoah ... Shen-an do-ali 
Southwark.Suth-erk 


NEW CAPITAL OF 
AUSTRALIA 

Cabinet’s First Meeting There 

The building-up of Canberra to be the 
federal capital of the Australian Com¬ 
monwealth is now going on vigorously. 

One sign of it is that the Federal 
Cabinet, representing all Australia, has 
held its first meeting on the chosen site 
to study personally the best ways of 
developing the new capital. 

Work is going on on the Parliament 
House, and on the accommodation that 
must be provided for the members and 
officials and others. 

A large number of applications have 
been received for building sites in Can¬ 
berra, and movements of population in 
that direction are quickening. The aim 
is to give Canberra the same position in 
Australia as Washington has in the 
United States. See World Map 

WHY A DUCHESS LOST 
A THRONE 

A Dinner With the Kaiser 

There has been a little interest in the 
recent death of the Grand Duchess 
Marie Adelaide of Luxemburg, who died 
in her thirtieth year. She had been com¬ 
pelled to abdicate from the throne of 
Luxemburg five years ago, having lost 
her throne through a toast she pro¬ 
posed in the presence of the Kaiser. 

Her sympathies were wholly with the 
German invaders of France, even when 
they .violated the neutrality of Luxem¬ 
burg by marching through the country ; 
but the people of Luxemburg were 
strongly opposed to the overbearing 
ways of Prussia. 

While the Luxemburgers were resent¬ 
ing the invasion of their land, this fool¬ 
ish Grand Duchess invited the Kaiser to 
dinner, and afterwards proposed the 
toast of “ The glorious German Army.” 

For that she was never forgiven by 
her people, and two months after the war 
ended she gave up the throne and retired 
into a convent. 


RIDE UNDER AN ENGINE 
Extraordinary Experience on 
the Railway 

Two enginemen in France have had 
an extraordinary experience. 

As they were preparing to leave 
Beauvais for Gournay their engine 
started, for some unknown reason, 
while the driver and firemen were on 
the line' beneath it, so that they were 
both in peril of being crushed to death* 

By climbing up among the rods 
running under the engine they were 
happily able to cling in safety until 
steam began to give out as the train 
reached a hill, and at last they moved 
the brake gear with their feet and 
brought the runaway to a standstill 
after six miles. Both were unhurt. 


THE KING’S NEXT-DOOR 
NEIGHBOUR 
Her 101st Birthday 

'■The lady who owns the property ad¬ 
joining the King’s estate in Norfolk, 
Mrs. Tylden of Ingoldisthorpe Manor, has 
just passed her ioist birthday. 

When she was Too the King sent her a 
neighbourly message and three queens 
visited her. She still has a fine memory, 
talks brightly, and plays the piano. 

Her family associations are with school 
men. Her faiher was headmaster of the 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and so was 
her mother’s father ; and she inherited 
her property from her brother, who was 
President of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

TRAIN A MILE LONG 
Marketing Canada’s Great 
Grain Crop 

The world’s record for grain trains 
lias been broken on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in southern Saskatchewan. 

The train in question was a mile 
long, and consisted of 125 cars. The 
great string of cars carried approximately 
135 thousand bushels of wheat. 


PORTUGAL LOSES A MAN 
Theophilo Braga and His 
Eighty Years of Life and Work 
REPUBLIC’S FIRST HEAD ' 

One of the most distinguished citizens 
of Portugal has iust died, full of years 
and well-deserved honours. 

Dr. Theophilo Braga, a native of the 
Azores of Portuguese parentage, was 
eighty years old. As a poet, historian, 
and a student of human progress he 
had written more than a hundred books, 
including twenty volumes on Portuguese 
literature. His first book, a volume of 
poems, was published when he was a 
boy of only 15. 

When the last King of Portugal was 
deposed by revolution in 1910 Dr. 
Braga was a professor, with very little 
practical experience of public life, but 
his countrymen made him first head 
of the Portuguese Republic. He did 
not hold the office very long, but four 
years later lie resumed it temporarily. 

Dr. Braga was not the man for 
violent revolutions, however. He was 
studious, kindly, peace-loving, and out 
of place in the midst of armed uprisings. 
But the people of Portugal acknow¬ 
ledged his wide learning and benevolent 
character, and when they appealed to 
him in time of stress his patriotism did 
not fail them, for he was an ardent 
admirer of his country and ready to 
take his turn of public duty, though his 
most fitting place was in a library. 

He was a life-long Republican, but lie 
understood the value of slow change, 
the dangers of acting in haste, and the 
folly of violence. 

Portugal has lost a citizen of high 
distinction whom she instinctively 
trusted, though lie was not a strongman, 
but rather a thinker with ideas. 
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Wilson Sleeps with 
Lincoln 

TViie man who gave the world the 
A greatest hope it cherishes 
has passed beyond the Earth: 
Woodrow Wilson sleeps with 
Washington and Lincoln. 

We have read in many papers 
of the tragedy of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, but the tragedy was the 
world's. History will say, no 
doubt, that Mr. Wilson made 
mistakes, and it is true that he 
was only human ; he had his 
share of the weakness common 
to mankind. 

But still he gave the World the 
greatest hope it has, and his 
name will be remembered when 
his critics are forgotten. 

He looked out upon a world 
embittered in a blinding storm of 
hate, and through it all he saw 
the light. In that dark hour 
he gave mankind the noblest 
vision it had had since the 
oldest man was born. He lifted 
up the hearts of men and opened 
the gates of Peace ; and he did 
more, for he gave us the power 
to shut for ever the gates of War. 

Men say he failed, but in a 
hundred years they will remem¬ 
ber this schoolmaster who left his 
school and talked with noble 
eloquence to all the world, and 
stirred the hearts of men, and 
stopped the war. 

He failed if it is failure to sow 
a Seed and die before the harvest 
comes. He failed if it is failure 
to die on Calvary and live for 
ever in .the hearts of men. He 
failed if it is failure to go to sleep 
like Socrates, knowing that to the 
good man no evil thingcanhappen. 
He failed if it is failure to fall 
like Lincoln when his work was 
done. He failed if it was failure 
to believe in Right in spite of all 
the powers that overthrew him. 

We dream, and others see our 
dreams come true. We sow, and 
others reap. We believe, and 
others know. 

So it was with Wilson. He was 
not the first immortal man re¬ 
jected and betrayed, but his day 
is coming. His words are sinking 
in the hearts of all mankind. 

Force, force to the utmost (he cried out 
at Baltimore), force without stint or limit, 
the righteous and triumphant force which 
shall make Right the law of the world and 
cast every selfish dominion down in the dust. 

He gave himself for that. He 
gave mankind the vision. He 
struck a mightier blow at war 
than any other man who ever 
lived, for he laid the foundations 
of the League of Nations that 
will kill it. His country gives 
him a great funeral, but no pomp 
can crown him now. The day 
will come when multitudes of 
those now young will tell their 
children that one summer’s 
day in 1918 they stood in the 
street and saw Woodrow Wilson 
go by. That will be his monu¬ 
ment—that and the Peace that is 
coming. A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Darkest Valley 

JTurope, says Dr. Nansen, is in tfie 
darkest valley in modern history. 

The only hopeful thing about it is 
that she can get out of it when she 
likes. The way lies through Geneva. 

© 

Two of Our Readers 

Qne of them is rather old, and lives 
in Leeds, and has known a good 
deal of trouble in his time. But reading 
in our columns the other day of brave 
little J. W. in hospital, this gentleman 
sat down and wrote a most cheerful 
and kindly letter to J. W. f and slipped 
into it before he sealed the envelope a 
Treasury note for ten shillings. 

The other is quite a boy, and lives in 
Ireland. He, too, read about J. W. in 
hospital, and sat down and wrote 
J. W. a lively letter, telling him about 
his own home, his pets, and liis 
recreations. And he, too, slipped 
something into this letter. It was a 
packet filled with colour pictures. 

What kindness there is in the world; 
instinctive and most generous human 
kindness ! The problem before us all 
is how to organise it. 

© 


A'Prayer for the Prime 
Minister 

By Margaret MacDonald 

One of the most gracious and beauti¬ 
ful lives ever lived was the life of 
Margaret MacDonald, who passed into 
the Great Beyond while the man she 
loved was still on his way to be Prime 
Minister of his country. 

Because we think it beautiful we do 
not hesitate at this time to reproduce 
this prayer that came from the heart of 
Margaret MacDonald in the days of long 
ago, when she was still seeking the com¬ 
panion of her life. 

I wonder whether I shall meet 
him in this world ? 1 mean my 

him, my sir, my knight. 

' l believe that each of us will 
meet her him or his. her in some 
world. If love lasts on to another 
world for those whose souls are 
married here, can we believe that 
God leaves some souls always 
unmarried ? 

Oh, God, thou hast not given 
me Thy best gift.' Oh, let me 
make no mistake about it, and if 
1 should use it for myself and him 
instead of for Thee and Thy other 
children, keep it from me until I 
am ready to have it, however far 
away that time may be. 


A Tax on Wild Flowers 

'‘piE stupidity of some public bodies 
is beyond measure. 

The other day a show of flowers and 
produce was organised by some allot¬ 
ment holders in a small town, and the 
allotment committee begged of the 
authorities that the friends, who came 
to see their show might be spared the 
usual entertainment tax. 

This concession was granted, but 
! the people in authority told the allot¬ 
ment committee that two items of 
the show must be cut out. These were 
a collection of wild flowers, most care¬ 
fully and proudly got together by the 
children, and a display of needlework. 

It is difficult to understand people 
who would discourage children from 
studying and gathering wild flowers. 
We hope thc men who made this decree 
are feeling uncomfortable. 

Tip-Cat 

M R - Asquith asks how often this 
country has been on the verge of 
ruin. Well, more often than not. 

0 

JTire at a Burns dinner,” we read in 
a newspaper heading. What else 
could be expected ? . 

□ 

The Court jewels of Persia are to be 
sold, and the money spent on 
railways. So we learn that there are 
stones which can 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

How far a stepping- 
stone steps 


Out of Place 

Quring the late lamented railway 
strike two men were discussing 
its merits. 

One said, *' In all these disputes the 
wise thing is to look for the motive/’ 

“ What I am looking for,” said the 
other, “ is the loeo-motives.” 

He had to walk ten miles each way 
to his office. 


gather rolling- 
stock, but we may 
be allowed to hope, 
the Persian rail¬ 
ways will never 
get into the hands 
of Rings. 

□ 

Xhe waitress has 
a trying life, 
j So have some of 
' her customers, 

! 0 

i qyiE Speaker does 
i not think the 

( world is coming to 

| an end. Not even 
i of its troubles ? 

I 0 

1 A Berlin boy 
| who puzzles the 
j doctors has a smile 
■ that won’t come off. They are puzzled 
i to know what he sees to smile about. 

i 0 

| gcuLPTORS are urging that the Nelson 
| . Column should come down. They 

can’t live up to it. 

0 

]\Jr. Ramsay MacDonald is prepared 
to meet France half-way. But will 
not the conference then be all at sea ? 

© 

Gee-Gee 

Professor Furlong, curator of 
the vertebrate collection of the 
University of California, says that in 
another century the horse will be 
extinct on the American continent. 

He is so sure about this that he is 
now collecting skeleton specimens of 
horses for the Californian Museum. 

It is sad to think that the horse will 
go, but it is comforting to reflect 
that the favourite exclamation- of an 
astonished American will still be Gee ! 


a 


Shakespeare’s Little 
Brother 

ne of the rarest but least-visited 
places in London is, perhaps, 
Southwark Cathedral, of which we 
give some pictures on another page. 

It is falling to pieces for want of 
funds, and it has been said that years 
ago, when an appeal was made to 
“ all the literary men of England ” 
on behalf of this burial place of 
John Gower, the old English poet 
who was a friend of Chaucer, the 
response was Ss. 6d., which still, lies 
on deposit. The C.N. does not 
believe that, but the fact remains 
that something seems to be due to this 
old church from all who love poetry, 
for here not only John Gower but 
Shakespeare’s little brother lies. 

Can we imagine that day, writes 
the Editor of the C.N. in Arthur 
Mec’s Wonderful Day (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), about ten genera¬ 
tions since, when Shakespeare listened 
to his little brother Edmund saying, 
“ Will, I want to be a player ” ? 
It must have been, for William’s plays 
were the talk of the town, and 
Edmund, who wanted so much to be 
a player, must have begged some 
minor part in them. 

The Tale-Teller 

Sixteen years younger than William, 
Edmund was the baby of the home 
when Shakespeare was a boy. William 
had carried him on his shoulders 
to the river and told him wondrous 
tales. Who does not wish he could 
have sat at night and heard the tales 
that Shakespeare told this little lad ? 

Yet not even brother William, 
with the power that enthroned him 
above all the children of men,- with 
all the love he held for little Edmund, 
could make that Edmund into a 
player; and, alas, we know almost 
nothing of the boy whom Shakespeare 
must have greatly loved. 

We may imagine that Shakespeare 
would often be seen in Southwark 
Cathedral, where one day they laid the 
poet’s little brother. Certainly when 
his brother died, and was buried on 
the last day of'the year 1607 “ with a 
forenoone knell of the great bell,” 
the greatest man of our race would 
stand by the open grave. 

By His Brother’s Grave 

The snow would be falling, perhaps, 
as the old year was dying sadly for 
our greatest son, and there, standing 
by his brother’s grave, he would 
summon up remembrance of things 
past, would think of happy days with 
Edmund in the fields round Stratford, 
Where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose beds were wont to lie. 

He would feel that something of 
this world had passed away for him ; 
we are such stuff as dreams are 
made on, he would think, as his 
little brother’s life was rounded with 
a sleep. He knew that “ all that 
lives must die, passing through Nature 
to-Eternity ” but can we not imagine 
him saying, with almost the words 
he put on Cleopatra’s lips : Finish , 
good brother; the. bright day is done , e 
and you are [or the d&rk ?■ 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


RUSSIA AGAIN 

RE-OPENING THE GATES 
OF TRADE 

How they were Opened in the 
Long Ago 

STRANGE TALES FROM 
HISTORY 

Russia lias passed through a chapter 
of horrors such as few other' civilised 
nations have experienced; a French 
Revolution worsened, and its victims 
multiplied. The chapter closes. Civil¬ 
isation returns to Russia from without. 
Britain is about to resume business and 
diplomatic relations with her after a 
break of six years. 

We are to witness what is practically 
a re-discovery of this vast land. Our 
original discovery of it forms an almost 
unbelievable chapter of our history. 

Seeking the North-East Passage 

In 1553, Richard Chancellor left the 
household of Sir Henry Sidney to captain 
one of the three ships with which Sir 
Hugh Willoughby set out to seek a 
north-east passage to India, and to 
discover “ regions, kingdoms, islands, 
and places unknown and unvisited by 
the highway of the sea.” 

The poor boy king, Edward the 
Sixth, with only a few hours to live, 
was carried down to Greenwich to wish 
the ships God-speed, and Willoughby 
sailed straight to death. Rounding the 
most northerly point of Western Europe, 
which he named North Cape, he lost the 
company of Chancellor in a storm, and 
with two ships was frozen in off Russian 
Lapland. 

There, two years later, the tragic 
company was found, Willoughby and 
his sixty-two men in their two little 
ships died of scurvy. 

A Great Sledge Journey 

Chancellor met fairer fortune. His 
ship being frozen in at what is now 
Archangel,. he had the daring to make 
a great winter sledge journey to Moscow, 
and present himself, as the representative 
of England, before Ivan the Terrible. 

Ivan was one of the ablest yet most 
bloodthirsty rulers Russia ever had. 
Like Saul, he had fits of madness, and 
in them, instead of throwing a javelin at 
a minstrel, as Saul did, he had people 
worried to death by dogs and bears. 

Bold Richard Chancellor visited this 
terrible Ivan, who had just returned from 
the conquest of Russia’s first strip of 
Siberia ; visited him and obtained the 
right for England to trade with Russia. 
This was granted, and Chancellor re¬ 
turned to England to find linked with our 
throne a man whom England had more 
reason to fear than Ivan. For Philip of 
Spain, who was to send the Spanish 
Armada against us, had married the 
English Queen Mary. Such things were 
done in those days. 

Russia’s First Ambassador 

It was Philip and Mary who sent 
Chancellor back to trade with Russia, 
and Chancellor, sailing home from the 
Tsar’s court, brought with him the first 
ambassador Russia had ever sent out. 

Death had barred Willoughby’s access 
to Ivan ; death now barred Chancellor’s 
second return. He was wrecked and 
lost off the coast of Aberdeenshire, and 
the Scots are accused of stealing all 
such goods as they could reclaim from 
the wreck save fourscore sable skins, 
which the rescued Russian ambassador 
at last carried tathe English court. 

So trade with Russia began, and Ivan 
thought the commerce extended to 
wives. Having murdered his own son, 
he wrote in milder mood to Queen 


Although radium is so expensive, at 
least one half of the treatment with it 
is given free. 

Mrs. Louis Webb, who is 94 years old, 
has recently made the 6000-mile voyage 
from Capetown to Southampton'. 

Memorial to a Famous Airman 

A bronze statue of Sir Ross Smith, 
who, in 1919, flew with his brother and 
two Australian mechanics from England 
to Australia, is to be set up in Adelaide. 

A Scientist’s Reward 

Professor Niels Bohr, the discoverer 
of the new element hafnium, has been 
awarded ^8000 by the Rockefeller 
Education Board in order to modernise 
his laboratory. 

Tons of Pins 

Two thousand tons of pins were manu¬ 
factured in the United States last year. 
There were 10,000 million ordinary pins, 
three and a half million hairpins, and 
over 1200 million safety pins. 


A man has driven a Ford car across 
America from Los Angeles to New York 
in eight days and six hours. 

Twenty-five pounds of wool was 
recently shorn from a single ram in 
California at one clipping. 

Honey for Motor Cars 

A chemical engineer has declared 
that a mixture of honey and water in a 
motor-car radiator will prevent freezing 
in winter. 

Brighton Aquarium to Go 

Brighton Aquarium, which has been 
visited by hundreds of thousands of 
boys and girls, is to be demolished, and 
the site will be laid out as gardens. 

Too Many Fish 

A trawler from Newlyn, Cornwall, 
one night recently netted a vast haul of 
mackerel estimated at 200,000, and the 
weight tore away the nets and gear 
worth £500, which were lost, together 
with the fish. 


THE ROAD TO PEACE 

LEAGUE SETS OUT TO 
SAVE HUNGARY 

The Only Way to End the 
Unrest of the Nations 

WHAT IS BEING DONE? 

Slowly but surely the League of 
•Nations is driving back the spirit of 
hate left by the war, and installing in 
its place the spirit of helpfulness. 

The latest enthronement of the new 
spirit is at Budapest. At last the 
nations have been persuaded to unite 
to build up Hungary. , 

The miracle by which Austria was 
rescued from bankruptcy and starvation 
is to be repeated, and in circumstances 
much more favourable ; for Hungary 
has never come so near collapse as Aus¬ 
tria came.' The territory left to her is 
larger, her natural resources greater ; 
but customs barriers have been erected 
right across her most prosperous lines 
of trade, and the hotch-potch of races 
through which the new frontiers have 
been driven has left great numbers of 
her best sons and daughters subject to 
alien rule. 

Balancing the Budget 

It is true that Hungary was none too 
gentle a ruler of alien races herself in 
the old days, and even since her defeat 
extreme opinions within her borders have 
been put down with cruelty. But her 
government seems now to be shaking 
itself free of the worst reactionaries, and, 
though it is still far from democratic, 
democracy itself will have abetter chance 
in a recovering Hungary than in a Hun¬ 
gary ridden by despair and want. 

The new nations round her were not 
unnaturally fearful and suspicious at 
first, but now she has given guarantees 
which have convinced them of her 
peaceful intentions. ] 

The help to be given her will be given 
on condition that she puts herself under 
the financial control of the representa¬ 
tives of the League; she must tax her 
people to make the Budget balance ; 
and the steady payment of war repara¬ 
tions must begin before long. 

Can Europe Recover ? 

But what gives the new experiment its 
widest interest is the lesson it may 
yield in regard to the recovery of the 
rest of Europe. If it is right that Aus¬ 
tria and Hungary should be set once 
more on their feet and their debts post¬ 
poned till they are in a good position to 
pay, why not Germany too ? If this is the 
way for some nations, why not for all ? 

These are questionings which are be¬ 
ginning to be heard even in France. 
Already committees of financial ex¬ 
perts appointed by the Allies are at work 
to see how Germany’s finances can bq 
put in order, her currency stabilised, 
and her Budget made to balance. 

Experts in Berlin 

Germany would almost certainly sub¬ 
mit, like Hungary, to financial control 
by people in whose justice and impar¬ 
tiality she had confidence, and it is clear 
already that outside control is an essen¬ 
tial condition of her financial recovery. 
The experts who have gone to Berlin to 
get at the facts on the spot may well be 
the forerunners of a Commission such 
as the Commissioners who visited 
Austria and Hungary, but the Commis¬ 
sion should be appointed by the League. 

Europe sighs for rest, and all sensible 
people are coming to realise that the 
only way to it is through agreement 
and not through brute force. Might is 
not Right, and in this case it has becomo 
only too clear that it does not even pay. 


AIRSHIP TO EXPLORE THE ARCTIC 



This giant American airship, the Shenandoah, which is to explore the Arctic, was recently 
wrenched from its mooring-mast during a gale, and swept away. It was, however, navigated 
safely through the storm. This picture shows how part of the airship’s envelope was torn 


Continued from the previous column 
Elizabeth, asking her to send him an 
English bride. The Queen, in her haste, 
chose the beautiful sister of Lord Hunt¬ 
ingdon, but, learning in time the appal¬ 
ling character of Ivan, the queen politely 
evaded her bond. 

She sent ambassadors, however, and 
the name of one of them is famous in 
Russia to this day. He was Sir Jerome 
Bowes, a man of the Drake and Raleigh 
breed, and a match even for Ivan. 

As Bowes ascended the stairs to visit 
the Tsar, certain noblemen insisted on 
going before him, and Sir Jerome 
refused to go farther till Ivan had had 
the offenders dragged downstairs. At 
the door of the Tsar’s apartment the 
ambassador's sword was demanded of 
him.' Very well, he said, they should 
have his boots, too ; and he sent for 
slippers, nightcap, and nightshirt, and 
in these marched in to the Tsar, telling 
Ivan that, as he might not appear as a 
soldier, this should be his ambassador’s 
costume. 

Such were trade and diplomacy when 


our little Treasure Island had not yet 
an empire, though she was explosive 
with unmatched enterprise, valour, and 
genius. They were our spacious and 
creative days. Shakespeare was twenty 
when Ivan the Terrible died; the 
mighty Drake was about thirteen when 
Chancellor ” discovered ” Russia. 


VILLAGE PLAYS 
Polish Teachers to Help Them 

The first training course in acting for 
school teachers has been opened in 
Warsaw, and will last three months. 

Apart from the actual lessons in 
recitation and acting this course will 
contain a series of interesting lectures on 
staging plays, stage decorations, and so 
on, the best Polish artists being em¬ 
ployed to give instruction. 

It is hoped that these courses will 
encourage the villages to get up their 
own plays with the help of their own 
teachers, who know something about it. 
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THE MAN WHO 
STAYED 

A TALE OF A GREAT RIVER 

How He Became a Big Brother 
of the Africans 

* WHAT ONE MAN’S LIFE MAY DO 

By Our Missionary Correspondent 

There are always adventures waiting 
for brave men in this world, adventures 
not only in war but in peace. 

A ship of three tons a few days ago 
reached Melbourne after a voyage of 
months with a crew of three, and we 
have already read in the C.N. of coming 
British expeditions to Everest, to 
Tanganyika, to New Guinea, and to the 
Belgian Congo. But, of course, there will 
be countless romances this year of 
which we shall never read. All over the 
world more knights are riding forth than 
went into all the ancient tournaments 
that ever were. 

And here is a stor}^ of one- of them, 
told by the Bishop of Egypt in the 
Empire Review. Thank you. Bishop ! 
And you, Empire Review ! 

A Picked Hero 

His name is not given, but after his 
story is read we shall count him one 
of our picked heroes. 

For the hero race may come and go, 

But it doesn’t'exactly die. 

About twenty years ago six mission¬ 
aries landed on the. banks of the Great 
River. “ Missionaries 1 . Then you are 
only going to tell us about a preacher, 
are you ? ” Wait a moment ! These 
men were strangers to the tall and lanky 
Negroes who looked on while the six 
unpacked their tents. Why had they 
come. ? the men of the river inquired. 
“ We have come to make friends with 
you, and to share our knowledge with 
you ; to teach you what we know of 
God,” the white men said. 

“ We have heard that before,” the 
native spokesman answered. “ The 
Arabs used to make promises like those 
to win our confidence, and then one 
night they would bring out their guns, 
surround our villages, kill our old people, 
and carry the rest into slavery.” 

A Ding-Dong Fight 

All that the visitors could say was, 
** Trust us and see,” and without much 
welcome they settled down in their new 
home, and the fight began. - 

It was a ding-dong fight, and only 
one of the six was able to stand it. There 
were big foes and little. foes, and the 
little were more fierce than the big. 
Leopards and lions would prowl round 
at night and take their sheep, and 
once a leopard robbed them even of 
their fox terrier. But worse, far worse, 
were the insects, among which the 
mosquitoes were the most dangerous, 
for, as ail C.N. readers know, the 
mosquito carries malaria, and malaria 
is a terrible disease, coming again and 
again, and wearing away men’s strength. 

Love Against Fear 

The one who held • out was often 
smiled at by friends who passed down 
the river in their steamer. “ Why don’t 
you give it up ? ” they said. “ These 
creatures don’t appreciate you. They 
aren’t worth it. You can’t possibly 
succeed.” But he was there under 
orders, and his Captain had given him 
these men to teach and befriend. 

. He dug himself in, and would not 
yield, and year by year he fought his 
good fight for life against death, for love 
against fear. Think of his task. All he 
could hear when he talked to the people 
was a number of queer sounds. He had 
to listen for them and write them down. 
It is hard enough to learn a language 
with dictionary and grammar, but this 
man had to make his own grammar and 
dictionary, and he had no Bible ready 
for the use of his classes of wild boys. 
He had to translate it himself. 

But he had many other things to 
teach'them. They had to make bricks 
and build. They were taught to work in 


THE TONOSCOPE 

Making Sound Visible 

WONDERFUL USE OF A 
DROP OF MERCURY 

A new invention of Professor Fournier 
d’Albe has made it possible to photo¬ 
graph sounds. 

Professor d’Albe is the inventor of 
the apparatus by which a blind man 
can read a book, the printed letters 
reflecting light on to a selenium cell, 
which produces sounds by electricity, 
so that the person really reads by sound. 

The new instrument is called a 
tonoscope. It consists of a trumpet 
of which the end is horizontal; over the 
end is stretched a sheet of thin rubber, 
on which is a drop of mercury. The 
light from an electric lamp is reflected 
from the mercury on to a photographic 
plate, and any sound spoken or sung 
into the trumpet makes the mercury 
vibrate, a pattern of the broken reflec¬ 
tions being produced on the plate. _ 

These patterns are quite distinctive. 
The note B flat gives a different pattern 
from the note F; in fact, the drop of 
mercury follows every variation of 
music sung or played into the trumpet, 
so that a moving band of photographic 
film would record voice or music as a 
series of different patterns. Professor 
d’Albe says that the least untruth of 
pitch is shown in the pattern. 

We thus have a new instrument for 
the study of speech and sound, which 
may pave the way to fresh knowledge, 
and perhaps find many good uses. 

' THE LIGHTHOUSE MEN 
Desperate Time in Storms 

After many efforts the Cornish fisher¬ 
men of Sennen, near Land’s End, were 
able the other day to reach the Long- 
ships Lighthouse, where through the 
winter storms the lightliousemen had 
kept the light burning while waiting 
for relief that was six weeks overdue. 

It was only at the risk of their own 
lives that the fishermen got through the 
heavy seas to the lighthouse, for as they 
neared their goal wave after wave 
threatened to swamp them. But a 
buoy which the liglithousemen threw 
out with a rope attached to it floated 
towards the relief boat, was picked up, 
and was held. Along the rope enough, 
food was sent into the lighthouse to last 
the keepers till the seas went down. 

It has been a desperate time for light- 
housemen of late; the storms were 
incessant from before Christmas till near 
the end of last month. 


Continued, from the previous column 
the garden and to grow things.. Before 
that they had simply let things grow of 
their own accord. He showed his boys 
also how to play football and how to 
use their guns skilfully. He became one 
of them and shared in their life. They 
were great huntsmen, and they came to 
think much of him because he, too, was 
a hunter, able to hold his own with the 
bravest. * , 

When the elephants swarmed along 
the banks and broke down the grain, he 
would go out with the braves to drive 
them away. When the tale went round 
the village that a leopard was seizing 
bullocks or sheep, he would watch with 
the others and share their perils. So 
day by day and year by year they came 
to know him better and to love him. ; 1 

Twenty years have passed, but in that 
time the work which this brave man 
began has grown and grown until now 
there are schools and churches built by 
the tribes themselves, and there is a fine 
hospital, in which the local chief gives 
the anaesthetic before operations. That 
hospital is not by the river but on. the 
hills above, and to it sufferers come 
from all sides. 

And this work of healing and teach¬ 
ing all came from the influence of that 
one brave man. We are not told his 
name. But we of the C.N. salute him. 
Hats off to a brave man !' 

“ But you said he was a missionary ! ” 
Yes, just "a missionary; they are like that! i 


PEASANTS IN POWER 

POLAND’S THREE STRONG 
MEN' 

Will They be Able to Put the 
Country on its-Feet ? 

FARMER’S SON AND 
MINER’S SON 

In all the countries of Europe that 
are shaping their history afresh it seems 
as if tlie work could only be started 
well by a very small number of able men, 
and that it has never been done by a 
Cabinet of a dozen or so. Sometimes one 
man acts best. 

France had to go to Clemenceau to be 
pulled through the war. Then she lias 
relied, wisely or not, on Poincare. Italy 
has trusted Mussolini; and Venizelos is 
the one effective Greek. Russia sub¬ 
mitted to two men, Lenin and Trotsky. 
Germany has never found her man, and 
has been the weakest of all the countries 
in leadership. Bulgaria had Stam- 
buliski, and shot him. Rumania has 
Bratiano ; Yu go-SI avia has Pasliitch ; 
Turkey has ICemal Paslia ; Egypt puts 
her faith in Zaghlul; Spain seems satis¬ 
fied with General Primo de Rivera. 
Hungary and Austria do not find their 
men. Cz6cho-Slovakia has reason to be 
well satisfied with Masaryk and Benes. 

The Rule of the Few 

Groups of men can “ carry on ” when 
a start has been made and the work is 
divided, but, abroad at least, one,' two, 
or three men are needed to give the word 
in emergencies, or else action is weak. 
Numbers are paralysed by confused 
counsels in a crisis, or are swept away 
by unwise feeling. This may seem bad 
democracy, but it is good observation 
of facts. 

Poland is the latest country to give 
herself up for a special purpose to the 
rule of a small number. Her strong men, 
trying to set her on her feet, number 
three. The three most active Poles are 
M. Witos, fire Premier ; M, Dmowslci, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs ; and the Vice- 
President M. Korfanty, who was the 
leading spirit on the Polish side when the 
frontier line was being arranged between 
Poland and Germany in Upper Silesia. 

A Good Bargainer 

These three men are about as much 
unlike each other as three men of the 
same nation can be, except in. one re¬ 
spect. The only likeness is that all are of 
working-class origin. The Prime Minister, 
Witos, is the son and grandson of 
peasant farmers, and himself is a farmer, 
and looks like one. He is of the shrewd, 
careful type that knows how to make a 
good bargain in any market, and conceal 
his own thoughts and intentions. It 
takes a clever man to get the better of 
him in any business, “ Be cautious ” is 
his watchword. 

The Foreign Minister, Dmowski, is the 
son of a leather worker. He is a man of 
wide education, and was imprisoned by 
tlie Russian Tsar’s Government for 
political activity when he was a univer¬ 
sity student. A clear thinker and fine 
writer, he speaks, besides Polish and 
German, English, French, Russian, and 
Japanese, and has travelled much. 

Son of a Miner 

Korfanty is the son of a miner, and 
has been a miner himself. He is a huge 
man of six feet two, energetic, adven¬ 
turous, and fearless. He has reached his 
position as a Polish leader through the 
university, journalism, and the German 
parliament, of which he was a member 
when part of Poland was in Germany; 
and he has added English to his native 
languages. 

The peasant, the travelled man of 
learning, and the man.of rough daring are 
1 the three who, strangely thrown to¬ 
gether, seek to put Poland on her feet as 
i she staggers under her debts. 


A LEADER OF HIS 
RACE 

Boy of the Fanti Tribe 
Who Has Risen to Power 

A GREAT AFRICAN .EDUCATOR 

There is now on its way to East Africa 
a commission which is to investigate 
African education, and with it is Dr. 
J ames Emman Kwegyir Aggrey, who 
is one of the great men Africa has pro¬ 
duced in our time. 

Dr. Aggrey is not a chief like Loben- 
gula or others whose names are names 
of conflict, but one whose intelligence 
and knowledge foreshadow a day when 
the Africans will take their places 
among those white races which have 
had so long a start of them. 

He was a boy of the Fanti people on 
tlie West Coast of Africa, where, more 
than among any other British posses¬ 
sions in Africa, the education of native 
races has been urged by successive 
governors, like Sir Frederick Lugard 
and Sir F. Guggisberg, who is there now. 

Value of Cooperation 

This boy began at the British Wes¬ 
leyan Mission * thirty years ago. He 
taught among his own people for seven 
years and then went, while yet a young 
man, to America. Here he sought every 
opportunity of education he could find, 
and became a Doctor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University. That is no more 
than an academic degree ; what distin¬ 
guishes him more is his clear and intelli¬ 
gent grasp of the needs of his own race 
in the United States and in Africa. 

In both countries he is recognised as 
one of their leaders, and one of the 
principles of his leadership is that the 
coloured people must learn from the 
whites, never setting themselves 
apart from them in their ideals, but 
striving to cooperate with, them. 

FALSE DOCTORS 
Disgraceful Fraud in America 

The latest example of the almost 
unbelievable depths to which mean¬ 
ness can sink comes from St. Louis, 
where the exposure of a so-called 
“ medical diploma mill ” has created 
a tremendous stir. 

Through this establishment men were 
enabled to secure fraudulent medical 
diplomas, and licences authorising them 
to practise medicine as doctors, whether 
they had ever taken a degree or not. 
As a result it is estimated that the 
public is now at the mercy of several 
thousand false doctors, who have no 
more right to practise medicine than tlie 
man in the Moon. 

Men of every trade and calling are 
said to have purchased certificates, many 
of them without the slightest idea of 
the fundamentals of medicine, and a 
special grand jury has been empanelled 
to conduct an inquiry. 

Surely no punishment is too severe for 
criminals of such a despicable nature as 
the men who conducted this establish¬ 
ment for con ferring bogus de grees. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Painting by H. Fantin-Latour . £1029 
4 teapots and covers in salt glaze £235 
8 Louis XV gilt armchairs . . £157 

1 st ed. of Ben Jonson’s Volpone £125 
A 17 th-century Armenian carpet £ioo 
Five plays by Dryden . . . £99 

A painting by Herkomer . . £71 

Play by Fletcher and Shakespeare £59 
A Queen Anne walnut chest . £46 

Lord Morley’s writing-table . £31 

A copy of Mucedorus, a play printed in 
159 S and believed by some to have been 
largely written by Shakespeare, sold for £ 120 . 
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C.N. QUESTION BOX 


WHO ARE THESE PEOPLE ? 


All questions must be asked on postcards; 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

How Long was the Appian Way ? 

It originally ran from Rome to Capua, 
131 miles, but was afterwards extended to 
Brindisi, and was then 363 miles long. 

What is the Passion Fruit? 

It is the fruit of a certain species of passion 
flower, and is more often called the grana- 
dilla. It is often sold in London shops. 

Are Seals Warm-Blooded ? 

Yes; for they are mammals and do not, 
like reptiles and fishes, have their blood at 
approximately the same temperature as the 
medium in which they live. 

Where is the Gasp6 Peninsula? 

. It is on the coast of Quebec in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, facing the Isle of Anticosti. 
Cape Gaspe, at its eastern extremity, is in 
48° 47' north latitude and 64° 9' west 
longitude. 

Is Brilliantine Good for the Hair ? 

A little grease to keep the hair from 
becoming too dry is good, and brilliantine 
forms a good substance for this purpose. It 
is a mixture of castor-oil and perfume. 

Have Singular, in Grammar, and Singular, 

Peculiar, the Same Derivation ? 

Yes; they both mean standing alone. 
In the grammatical sense a single person or 
thing is implied, and in the other sense a 
person who, in some particular conduct, 
stands alone among his fellows. 

What is Life ? 

The dictionary describes it as a state of 
ceaseless change and activity peculiar to 
organised matter, but life is a great mystery 
which nobody can . properly define or 
understand, although its results can be 
described. Any definition merely conceals 
an ignorance of what life really is. 

Why is the Moon Nearer the Earth 
than the Sun ? 

The Moon is a satellite of the Earth, a 
piece that flew off from the Earth some think, 
and is kept moving in an orbit round our 
globe, being prevented from flying off into 
space by the gravitation pull of the Earth. 

When Did the 19th Century End and the 
20th Begin? 

Of course the 19th century ended at 
midnight on December 31, 1900. and the 
20th century began immediately after. 
Obviously the hundredth year must be 
completed before the century can be said to 
have ended. 

What Causes Gossamer in Fields ? 

The threads of gossamer seen floating in 
the air, and often covering considerable 
areas of field and meadow, are threads paid 
out by the spinnerets of various species of 
tiny spiders, which use the gossamer as 
aircraft for travelling in the breeze from 
place to place. Very little is known about 
the habits of these tiny spiders. 

How is the Nature of the Gases Round 

Other Worlds Discovered ? 

Bv means of the spectroscope, which 
breaks up the light and distinguishes various 
elements by the position of certain lines in 
the spectrum. In this way helium gas was 
first discovered in the Sun, and then men 
began to hunt for it in the Earth and 
eventually found it. 

How do We Know that Dinosaurs Lived 
Ten Million Years Ago? 

The age of the fossils is inferred from the 
age of the layers of rock in which they are 
found, and the age of the rocks is calculated 
by geologists from a close examination of 
their character and the rate at which 
similar rocks are being laid down, or might 
be laid down, today. 

Is Yeast Produced in England ? 

Yes; yeast, which consists of many 
minute cells, each cell being a distinct plant, 
the Saccharomyces cerevisiae, is a fungus. 
It varies in quality according to the liquid 
in which it is germinated. German yeast is 
simply common yeast collected, drained, 
and pressed till nearly dry, and is made 
largely in England. 

What Would be the Nationality of a Child 

Born in England of a French Mother 
and a German Father? 

According to the British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Act, 1914, every person 
bom, of whatever parentage, within - His 
Majesty's Dominions and allegiance is 
British. This is also the case with any per¬ 
son born on a British vessel. Nations make 
their own nationality laws, and these vary. 


£100 for the Best Answer, and 100 Other Prizes 

Here are pictures of 25 sculptures of well-known people, and 25 more 
will be given next week, making 50 in all. Who are they ? 

The Editor of the C.N. will give £100 to the reader who sends the most 
accurate list of names of the statues, £25 for the second best list, and 
100 other prizes of 10$. each to those who are next in order of merit. 

In My Magazine for March, now ready at all bookstalls, is given a list 
of 400 famous people, and the names of all shown in these pictures are 



given in the list in My Magazine.. Get a copy today, and it will help you. 
There is no. age limit in this contest, and all readers of the C.N. have an 
equal opportunity. Keep your lists till next week, when full particulars 
will be given as to how they are to be sent in. 


NEXT WEEK’S 
ECLIPSE 

THE MOON IN THE 
EARTH’S SHADOW 

Meaning of the Umbra and the 
Penumbra 

CONE 857,000 MILES LONG 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

On Thursday evening next the Moon 
will be eclipsed by the Earth’s shadow, 
and if the night is fine part of the 
phenomenon maybe observed in Britain. 

It is unfortunate for us that the 
Moon will not delay this event by at 
least one hour, for then it would have 
been possible to have seen our satellite 
completely immersed in the great cone 
of shadow which our world throws 
into space for about 866,000 miles. 
The Moon will be in the middle of 
this cone at 8 minutes past 4, and. 
it will be about 238,000 miles away; 



The Earth’s shadow, showing its diameter where 
the Moon crosses it in a central eclipse 


but as Britain will be at that time 
on the other side of our globe we shall 
not be able to see it. 

However, the world is carrying us 
round, in the latitude of the south 
of England, at 700 miles an hour, so 
during the next hour and a quarter it 
will have taken us 875 miles, and we shall 
just be in time to see the eclipse before 
it is over, getting our first peep at the 
Moon as she rises at 23 minutes past 5. 
That time is for London, but the farther 
west or north we go the later will be the 
time, until in the extreme west and 
north the eclipse will be quite invisible. 

About a third of the full Moon will be 
seen to be covered with our Earth’s 
shadow, which will be rapidly passing 
off towards the upper right-hand side, 
and by two minutes to six o’clock 
will be gone. Unless the observer has a 
clear view to the horizon, the Moon will 
not be seen for some minutes after rising. 

The Two Shadows 

After the eclipse proper has ended, 
and the dark shadow, or umbra, has 
vanished, another faint duskiness will 
remain ; this is the penumbra, and it will 
remain until 7 p.m., gradually passing off 
,on the Moon’s western side. 

To understand clearly why there 
should be these two shadows, the umbra 
and penumbra, it is necessary to imagine 
ourselves on the Moon. There we 
should find that over all the region of 
dark shadow, or umbra, the Sun was 
entirely eclipsed, but after the total 
eclipse had passed there would remain 
a partial lessening of sunlight, due to 
part only of the Sun being visible. It is 
this which produces the duskiness which 
gradually becomes fainter as the body 
of our Earth passes from between the 
Sun and the Moon, and more and more 
sunlight reaches our satellite. 

If there were a great deal of dust 
suspended in space on which the sun¬ 
light shone we should be able to see 
the great cone of our Earth’s shadow 
extending far out into the sky ; and also 
see one beyond the Moon and the 
planets. As it is, we do not see the 
shadow’s effect until something enters 
it. This shadow is shown in the picture 
diagram, at its mean length of 857,000 
miles; but when our world is at its 
nearest to the Sun, as it was six weeks 
ago, it was 14,000 miles longer, and when 
at its farthest, as in next July, it will be' 
14,000 miles shorter. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Mars and 
Jupiter are close together. Saturn rises at 
11 p.m. Venus is due west in the evening. 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea 


CHAPTER 52 

The Derelict 



tide rip. All eyes were on the coast, 
looking for any little covei where it 
might be possible to hide the boat 
and themselves from the eyes of 
their pursuers. * ‘ 

There was nothing of the sort. 
On this side of the island tall cliffs 
of. dark rock dropped sheer into 
deep water. There was not even a 
reef behind which they might 
shelter. 

V It doesn’t look exactly hopeful. 
Kit,” -whispered Col in his brother’s 
car. 

. ” Not too good,” allowed Kit, 
” but we must iust keep on pulling. 
We may find the sort of place we 
are looking for around the next 
point.” 

" I wish I could think so,” mut¬ 
tered Col, " but I am afraid it’s all 
cliff Jike this. That big bay where 
the bull whale lives is only just 
beyond, and there wasn’t much 
shelter there. It is all sheer cliff, 
like this.” 

Kit.made no reply. To tell truth, 
his heart was in liis boots. For the 
life of him he could-not see the 
ghost of a chance of escape, and the 
thought of being dragged back to 
Karurn’s village made him feel sick 
with despair. 

They had been rowing for more 
than an hour, and in the tremen¬ 
dous heat the work was killing. In 
spite of their best efforts the pace 
of the boat had slowed, and, just 
before the whaler reached the great 
cape for which her crew were 
making, the first of Karum’s canoes 
shot into sight around the northern 
end of the island. 

" That sees our finish,” growled 
Horton. 

" Don’t yo' talk like dat,” 
snapped Jupe. " We still got de 
old harpoon gun, and ah knows 
how to use her. Are yo’ scared to 
make a fight, Horton ? ” 

" Scared ! Don’t you dare talk 
to me like that,” retorted Horton 
angrily. 

Jupe took no offence, but merely 
grinned, and Kit realised-that the 
harpooner’s taunt had merely been 
made to rouse Horton. 

It was at this moment that Kit 
felt a little breath of air on his 
heated face. "There's a puff 
coming,” he cried. 

Kir. Crale glanced at the faint 
ruffle alongside. 

" Keep on pulling,” he ordered. 
“ We must wait for a bit more wind 
before we raise the sail; but cheer 
up, all of you, I believe a breeze 
is coming.” 

" If it doesn’t come soon it will 
be too late,” Col whispered.to Kit. 
" If you ask me, I think it would be 
a jolly sight better if we stopped 
pulling before we are too done to 
light.” 

" No good trying to fight out 
here, Col,” Kit told him. " They 
are four to one, and would get all 
round us. Our one chance is to find 
a creek or a cove.” 

Just ahead the great rock point 
towered a couple of hundred feet 
against the sky, shutting off all 
view of what lay beyond. But by 
this time Karum’s canoes were get¬ 
ting terribly close, so close that the 
occupants of the whale-boat could 
see the dip and plash of the long 
rows of paddles on either side of the 
pursuing craft. 

"A last spurt, men,” cried Mr. 
Crale, " and if we can't find any 
landing-place beyond the point we 
must 'turn and fight them.” 

The crew responded, and the 
whaler’s pace quickened. Air. Crale 
had the steering oar, and he kept 
the boat close under the base of the 
towering: cliffs. The • little breeze 
from which they had hoped so much 
had died away again.. 

Another minute, and the whaler 
shot around the point, and as she 
did so Air. Crale gave a sudden 


Told by T. C. Bridges 

the CN. Storyteller 

shout and pointed forward with his 
right hand. 

The rowers turned their heads, 
and there, not more than a couple 
of hundred yards ahead, lay a ship. 
She was a schooner of about a 
hundred tons, and, with all plain 
sails set, lay drifting idly on the 
glassy sea. 

CHAPTER 53 

Sybil Takes a Hand 

ol shouted " Hurrah 1 ” in a 
very cracked voice. 

“ Ah wouldn’t waste breath dat 
Way, Alarse Col,” said Jupe heavily. 
" Ah’m feared dat craft ain’t gwine 
to be much use to us.” 

" What do you mean ? ” .de¬ 
manded Col. 

" Dere ain’t no one aboard her,” 
answered Jupe. " If I’m not mis¬ 
took she is derelict.” 

" You are Tight, Jupe,” said Air. 
Crale ; " but, derelict or not, she 
floats. And once aboard her we 
can - defend ourselves very much 
better than in the whaler.” 

The sight of the schooner was like, 
a tonic to the rowers. They spurted 
once more, and within a very few 
moments the whaler bumped 
against the stern of the schooner. 

" She’s mighty low in de water,” 
muttered Jupe as, he picked up Sybil 
and swung her over the bow gun¬ 
wale. " Horton, give me a hand 
wid dat Blaskett.” 

Blaskett snarled at his helpers as 
they laid him on the deck of the 
schooner, which was ono of the 
ordinary trading craft that ply in 
these seas, but there was no one 
aboard her. She was stove, and her 
hold was full of water, but her cargo 
kept her afloat. She must have 
been’ deserted in a hurry, and both 
her boats were gone. 

Air. Crale took command at once. 

" Jupe, get the harpoon gun 
aboard. I’ll see if there are any 
rifles,” he said. 

He dashed below, and Jupe and 
the boys and the two seamen 
whipped the gun out of the whaler 
and set it on its tripod on the 
schooner’s deck. 

The canoes came flashing into 
sight, but when the natives saw the 
schooner they checked, and * the 
sound of their excited chatter came 
plainly across the calm .sea. 

" They are frightened,” said 
Sybil quickly. " They don’t know 
yet that this ship is a wreck.” 

As she spoke Air. Crale came 
hurrying up through the hatch. 

" Not a gun ! ” he said. " No¬ 
thing left, so far as I can see. And 
the water is over the cabin floor.” 

" You reckon she’ll float, sah ? ” 
asked Jupe. 

" For a time, anyhow,” replied 
Air. Crale. 

" The niggers are coming, sir,” 
exclaimed Horton. 

He was right. The natives had 
got over their first alarm, and the 
four canoes were rapidly approach¬ 
ing the schooner. 

•" Jupe had already loaded the 
harpoon gun, and now he swung the 
weapon round, bringing the muzzle 
to bear on the leading canoe. 

Just then Sybil sprang forward. 

" Don’t fire, Jupe ! ” she ex¬ 
claimed. “Let me talk to them.” 

" Yes,” said Air. Crale. " Let her 
try to parley with them. Once 
we start fighting, nobody knows 
what the end may be.” 

The steersman of the first canoe 
.Was a tall, fine-looking man. Sybil, 
standing fearlessly by the broken 
rail of the schooner, called out to 
him, and the man at once gave an 
order to his crew, and they all 
stopped paddling. Then he and 
Sybil began to talk rapidly in the 
native language, while the others 
waited anxiously, unable to under¬ 
stand what was being said. 

Sybil turned to Air. Crale. 

" I’m' afraid it is no use,” she 
said despairingly. " He has orders 
from Karum to bring us back.” 

" And what did 3’ou say, Sybil ? ” 
asked Air. Crale. 


" I told him we were not coming,” 
Sybil answered stoutly, " and then 
he said that if we did not come we 
should all be killed.” 

" Dere’s two sides to dat,” 
remarked Jupe gruffly. ” Miss 
Sybil, yo’ tell him dat his folk is 
jest as liable to be killed as we is I ” 

" I have told him,” replied Sybil 
sadly, " but it doesn’t make any 
difference. You see, he is moie 
frightened of Karum than of us.” 

Jupe glanced at Air. Crale. 

" Reckon I'd better sfart shootin’, 
sah,” he said quickly. 

Afr. Crale hesitated, and the 
others knew the reason. . It was 
S}d)il of whom he was thinking. 
For, though he knew that the 
natives would not harm her, if he 
and the rest were killed her chances 
of escape were ended, and she was 
doomed to spend. the rest of her 
life oh this lonely island. 

" Better make up your mind 
quick, sah,” said Jupe in an 
urgent whisper. " Dey is begin¬ 
ning to sneak up, and once dey 
gets close dey’ll be all ober us 
befoah we can stop .dem.” 

Kit, watching Air. Crale, saw his 
face harden, and knew that the 
order to fire was on the tip of his 
tongue. He and Col and the two 
seamen had armed themselves 
with belaying pins, and were grimly 
determined to put up the best fight 
they could.. 

Air! Crale had opened his mouth 
to speak, Jupe’s finger was 
actually tightening on the trigger 
of the harpoon gun, and in another 
moment the fight would have 
begun, when there came a sudden 
and startling yell from Col. 

" Look ! ” . he shouted breath¬ 
lessly. " Look ! ” 

CHAPTER 54 
The Mad Whale 

ol was pointing out across the 
sea tovyards the west to a 
spot where the calm surface had 
suddenly . broken into white foam. 

" The whale ! The bull whale \ ” 
he gasped. 

The whale it was. A monstrous 
shape, looking as if moulded out 
of black indiarubber, and racing 
toward the scene of battle with the 
speed of a torpedo-boat. 

The natives saw it, too, and, 
shrieking with terror, set to pad¬ 
dling frantically. 

" They are dreadfully afraid of 
it,” cried Sybil. “ They call it 
the 4 Ghost Whale.’”. 

“ Ah reckon we’ll be ghosts all 
right if dat ting hits de r schooner,” 
remarked Jupe. 

" He . is not coming for the 
schooner,” cried Col in wild 
excitement. " See ! It's the canoes 
he’s after ! ” 

• " Yo’re right, Alarse Col,” said 
Jupe. " Ah reckon it’s anything 
movin' dat worries ole whale.”* 

" You are right, Jupe,” said Air. 
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i Crale. " But after he’s finished 
| with the canoes the brute will 
probably turn on the schooner. 
The best thing we can do is to get 
back into the whaler as quickly as 
possible, and try to keep the hull 
of the schooner between ourselves 
and that mad beast.” 

" Oh ! ” shrieked Sybil. " Oh, 
he’s got one ! ” 

As the words left her lips the 
monster overtook the hindmost of 
the four canoes. There was a 
snapping sound, a chorus of terrified 
yells, then there leaped* into the 
air a tangle of broken planks 
mixed with brown human forms. 
The canoe simply vanished, and 
the great whale'ploughed onward, 
leaving the crew swimming like 
porpoises in s.every direction. 

Jupe turned to Air. Crale, and 
his dark, eyes were glistening with 
excitement. 

- " Alarse. Crale, yo’ and de oders 
get into de whaler and do as you 
said. But let me stay right here 
wid de gun. Mebbe I can make ole 
whale sorry if he comes buttin’ 
into de schooner.” 

Air. Crale's eyes were almost as 
bright as Jupe’s. 

" Do it, Jupe ! ” he said sharply. 

" But, Jupe, you’ll be killed ! ” 
exclaimed Sybil. 

" Don’t yo’ worry, missie,” said 
Jupe. " Ah can swim mighty 
nigh as well as dem niggahs.” 

Sybil had no chance to reply, for 
Air. Crale picked her up and swung 
her into the whaler, and’the rest 
followed as quickly as they could. 
Blaskett they lifted and put back 
in the bottom of the boat. 

The whale, meantime, had over¬ 
taken a second canoe and treated 
it exactly as he had the first. By 
this time the two remaining canoes 
were nearly half a mile away, and I 
travelling back to the north end 
of the island at top speed. 

The whale, which, like all his 
tribe, was very short-sighted, had 
evidently lost them, and suddenly 
he flung up his great flukes and 
vanished into the. depths. 

" He’s gone ! ” cried Col, with a 
gasp of relief. 

Air. Crale shook his head. 

" Don’t think so, Col. That 
biute is a killer, and you may 
take it as certain that he will 
tackle the schooner.” 

Some minutes passed in breath¬ 
less suspense,,but of the great bull 
whale there was no sign. The 
waves caused by his furious charge 
died out, and the surviving natives 
were climbing ashore on rocks under 
the cliff. 

" See anything of him, Jupe i ** 
called out Air. Crale. 

" No, sah,” Jupe answered ; 

" but ah don’t trust him.” 

Horton spoke. 

"The breeze is coming.at last, 
sir,” he said to Air. Crale, and 
pointed. to the south, in which 
direction the calm water was ruffled 
by something that looked more 
than a cat’s paw. Next moment 
the tattered sails of the schooner 
began to flap. 

"I think we had better come 
aboard, Jupe,” said Air. Crale. 

" If the schooner will sail at all 
we may be able to get away.” 

" No, sah ! ” Jupe answered. ‘ If 
yo'll take my advice, stay 

right here. Ah’ll take de tiller and 
de whaler can tow astern.” 

Air. Crale frowned. 

" I suppose you think that the 
whale will attack as soon as the 
schooner begins to move. Is that 
it ; ” he asked. 

" Dat's jest 'zactly what I do 
mean, sah,” Jupe answered, and, 
leaving the gun, went to the tiller. 

The ragged sails filled, the 
schooner swung sluggishly and 
began to draw away from the land. 
She had so much water in her that 
she did not move at more than 
walking pace. The whaler towed 
astern. 

No one spoke, for all were so 
busily occupied in watching for 
sign of the whale that they had 
no attention for anything else. 

Suddenly Jupe stiffened. Those 
in the boat saw him point right 
out towards the s6uth. 

" Ah sees him! ” he roared. 

" He’« a-coming 1 ” 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Who Was He ? 

A Great Pro-Consul 

A middle-class boy who had 
been early left an orphan 
was sent to the village schoo’ at 
Daylesford, in Worcestershire, 
and there he learned liis letters 
on the same bench with the sons 
of the peasantry. 

Although he came of , a very 
old family, which it was said 
could be traced back to a Danish 
king who was vanquished by 
King Alfred, the boy was dressed 
as a rustic, and lived and played 
among the boys as one of them. 

He was only eight when * he 
went to London and was placed 
at a school in a southern suburb, 
where lie was well taught, but so 
badly'fed that he always attri¬ 
buted his short stature in after 
life to the poor and scant fare at 
the school.. Then at ten he went 
to Westminster School, where lie 
became a favourite among his 
fellow scholars, and made such 
splendid progress and showed 
such high promise that the head¬ 
master vigorously protested when 
he was taken away to go into the 
East India Company’s service. 

His uncle, who had been 
educating him, died and be¬ 
queathed the care of the boy to a 
I friend, but that friend wanted 
to get rid of the bother and 
found the boy a post in India. 

So to India he went, and 
landed in Calcutta when he was 
18 years old. At first his duties 
were commercial, but gradually 
he filled more responsible posts, 
and did good political work. 

It was the custom for British 
officials to grow rich by private 
trading, and sometimes by other 
means less honourable, but this 
young man did neither, and when 
he returned to England in 1764 he 
was still far from well off. 

Five years later he returned* 
to India as a high official, and in 
1773 was made Governor-General 
and supreme head of all the 
British dependencies in India. 

His rule was vigorous and 
much that he did was good, but 
he made many enemies, and 
when, in 1784, he resigned his 
office and returned to England, 
charges were brought against 
him, and he was impeached at 
the bar of the House of Lords. 

His trial was one of the great 
trials of English history. It lasted 
more than , seven years, and 
some of the greatest orators and 
statesmen were engaged in it. 
Though the brilliant pro-consul 
was acquitted, he left the trial a 
ruined man, the whole of the 
£80,000 he had saved in India 
being swallowed up in his defence. 

However, the East India Com¬ 
pany made generous provision 
for his old age, and one of the 
joys of his 
declining days 
was his ability 
to buy back 
the ancestral 
estate at Day¬ 
lesford, which 
liis family had 
lost years be¬ 
fore. This had 
been the dream of his boyhood. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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The Childrens Newspaper 

Look Up—the Sun is Shining Through the Clouds 



DF MERRYMAN 

‘J'OMMY looked up from his book 
and asked: 

“ Father, is it true that a man is 
known by the company he keeps ? ” 

“ Yes, sonny.” 

44 Well, Father,” asked Tommy, 
u if a good man keeps company with 
a bad man, is the good man bad 
because he keeps company with the 
bad man, or is the bad man good 
because he keeps company with the 
good man ? ” 

' E B E 
What Am I? 

Qometimes I’m hard, at others 
soft, 

In various shapes you’ve seen me 
oft; 

I’m round and square and oval too, 
Or any pattern named by you; 
Both large and small, each size be¬ 
tween, 

In colours numerous I’m seen ; 

You tread on me when out you | 
walk; | 

I’m sometimes near akin to chalk ; i 
Men give to me a kind of grace ; j 
In every town I have a place 
Wherever houses may be found, 
But I’m not always on the ground ; 

I tower high above your head, 

And yet I’m on the ocean’s bed ; 

Oft am I thrown by girl, or boy ; 
Much prized and valued as a toy ; 

A weight I am, well known in 
trade: 

In fruit I’m often found, ’tis said ; 
Yet to be mineral I claim, 

And ask you now to give my name. 

Answer next week 
BEE 
Do You Live at Exeter ? 
JIxeter was originally spelt Es- 
canceaster, and means the 
camp on the River Ex. It was the 
site of an old Roman camp. Ex is 
an old Celtic word meaning water, 
or riVer. 

B E S 

YVh at is it that a pudding has that 
everything else has ? A name. 

□ E a 

Forty Horses 

Q even-leagued boots and rugs 
that fly, 

1 do not need them, no, not I! 

In my father’s stable stand 
Forty horses, swift and grand. 

Hear them come with flying feet, 
Pause at the door, tear up the 
street, 

Droning along on a full deep G—- 
Forty fairy horses none can see. 

None can lame and none can tire 
From dawn to dusk, at my desire, 
From town to town they whirl me 
far— 

John, aged nine, on our motor¬ 
car ! 

B E □ 


The Zoo that Never Was 



Some of the creatures seen in the aquarium 
at the Zoo that Never Was 

□ EE 


YY t hat is the difference between a 
watchmaker and a gaoler ? 
One sells watches and the other 
watches cells- 


When is a clock on the stairs very 
dangerous ? 

When it runs down and strikes 
one. 


E E E 

The Early Riser 



awfully cold,” 

With a shudder the daffodil said. £ 


“ Though I hate to be late, I’m in¬ 
clined to believe 
I’d be much better off in my 
bed! ” 

Quoth a Brownie who passed: 

“ That you’ve hit on the truth 
You will certainly learn to your 
cost, ~ £ 

For, just as the early bird catches 
the worm, 

So the early flower catches the 
frost ! ” 

BEE 
The Ferryman’s Problem 

A ferryman had to carry across 
a river a wolf, a goat, and a 5 
basket of cabbages. His boat, ~ 
however, was so small that, beside 
himself, he could only take one of 
the three. 

- After considering the problem 
for some time he managed to get 
them all across safely, without the 
goat having an opportunity of eat¬ 
ing the cabbages, or the wolf of 6. 
injuring the goat. 

How did he do it ? 

Solution next week 
□ 0 E 

Two Points of View 
X»e optimist laughed and said, 

“ I can see good in every¬ 
thing.” 1 

“ Bah ! ” growled the pessimist, ~ 
44 I suppose you can see good in the 
dark ? ” 

BEE 


it that is bought by the 
yard and worn by the foot ? 

Carpet. 

b e □ 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

MY first is in rapid, but hot in 
swift; 

My second’s in heaving, but not in 
lift; 

Mv third is in skittle, but not in 
ball; 

My fourth is in shouting, but not in 
call; 

My fifth is in oyster, but not in 
shell; 

My sixth is in cistern, but not in 
well; 

My seventh’s in eating, but not in 
drink ; 

My eighth is in scarlet, but not in 
pink 

My ninth is in opal-, but not in 
pearl; 

My tenth is in lassie, but not in girl; 

My whole is a creature dangerous to 
meet; 

If you once taste his flesh you won’t 

Wish to eat. Answer next week 


8 


9 


to 


E □ □ 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Heads and Tails 

S-kate, Dee-r, O-range, F-owl, P-ink, 
Bee-r. 

What am I? A Shadow 
A Strange Thing 

A Ball (ball for dancers, cannon¬ 
ball, cricket-ball, musket-ball, ball 
of wool, the Earth is like a ball, eye¬ 
ball, ball of the thumb). 


II 


12 


Jacko’s Party 

J acko cleared his throat, stuck his hands in his pockets, 
and said nervously : 

“ I have got a request to make.” 

His parents looked alarmed. He wasn’t often so polite. 

“ Could I have a birthday party? ” asked Jacko. 44 One 
with lots of refreshments,” he went on, “ and no dancing, 
or girls. We could clear the room for games. I’d borrow 
Belinda’s loud speaker, and write to ask the wireless uncles 
to tell us some exciting yarns and wish us a happy time.” 

“ Very well,” said his father, feeling distinctly relieved. 
“ But if I have any trouble with you, Jacko, the party will 
be called off, even at the last moment.” 

This kept Jacko good for a whole week. Meanwhile he was 
able to tell the boys who had been invited : 

“ Mother is making jumbles today. She’s going to do the 
puff pastry tomorrow, and the meringues and jellies and 
eclairs the day after.” 

At last the happy day dawned. Jacko went to school whistling 
and playing football with an old tin can. It was in pure high 
spirits, and with no desire to hurt the bird, that Jacko hurled 
a stone at a cheeky robin perched on the doctor’s gate. But 
the road was muddy ; he slipped, and the stone flew wide. 

Crash ! Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle ! The consulting-room window 
was in smithereens. 

Jacko took to his heels. Had he been seen ? Oh, if only 
they would wait till after the party to complain 1 

Jacko did not attend much to his lessons that morning. 



When he got home, the first thing he saw was a note addressed 
to his father. 

“ What’s this note for, Dad ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t know,” said his mother. 44 Dr. Benson’s maid 
left it.” ' . 

Jacko thought: 44 All is over.” He stole into the pantry. 
There was the feast, all readv on travs.' 

“Tf I can’t have the party,” thought Jacko, 44 at least. I’ll 
have some of the grub.” 

He fell to, like one who expects no dinner. 

But presently his mother called : 

44 Dad has rung up to say he won’t be back for lunch. We 
will begin now.” 

Jacko had no appetite. 44 Excitement,” thought his mother. 

But when she was clearing away she discovered the reason. 
All that was left in the pantry was a jelly and some crumbs. 

The guests began to arrive. To one astonished boy after 
another Mrs. Jacko said : 

44 I am sorry; there will be no party after all.” 

44 Is someone ill ? ” asked one boy. 

“ Someone soon will be,” replied Mrs. Jacko. 

Mr. Jacko got home after tea. He heard the story, fetched 
his cane, and was going upstairs to Jacko’s room, when suddenly 
the loud speaker brayed forth : 

44 Hullo, Jacko ! Uncle Jumbo wishes you a very jolly 
birthday party—an evening you’ll remember all your life ! ” 

Mr. Jacko grinned sarcastically ; then his face softened, 
and he went downstairs to put back the cane. Poor Jacko had 
suffered enough already from suspense and too many rich things. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


A Timely Rescue 

A correspondent of a Bristol paper 
vouches for the truth of this story. 

A tiny kitten sat in the middle 
of the tram track to Fishponds 
and would not be scared away, 
so a tram had to pull up. Just 
then a dog sprang forward, 
caught the kitten by the back of 
the neck, ran through a gate¬ 
way, and deposited her on the 
doorstep. 

Then he went back and closed 
the gate. 


Secours Opportun 

Le correspondant d’un journal de 
Bristol repond de la veracite du trait 
suivant: 

Un tout petit chat alia 
s’asseoir au milieu de la voie 
du tramway de Fishponds, rien 
ne put le faire detaler, aussi la 
voiture dut-elle stopper. An 
meme instant un chien s’elan^a, 
sajsit le petit chat par la nuque, 
Femporta par une porte, et le 
deposa sur le seuiL 

Puis il revint fermer la porte. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Policeman 

hloe and Christopher were 
^ naughty children, and 
sending them to bed, giving 
them extra lessons, and making 
them eat bread without any 
jam seemed to make no differ¬ 
ence at all. 

They were just as naughty 
until the policeman round the 
corner gave them a fright. 

Instead of saving up some 
of their pennies, Chris and 
Chloe spent all theirs at the 
sweet-shop. 

Then, of course, when it 
was nearly time for Mother’s 
birthday they had nothing 
saved at all, and it looked as 
if they couldn’t give her even 
a tiny present. 

“If we had two shillings 
we could get her a bottle of 
lavender,” sighed Chloe. 

44 We have got twopence, so 
what’s the good of talking 
like that ? ” groaned Chris. 

They were coming home from 
school, when suddenly he said : 

44 I say, Chloe, do look ! ” 

A street artist was kneeling 
on the pavement making pic¬ 
tures on it with chalks. The 
man’s cap was on the pave¬ 
ment, and nearly everyone who 
passed tossed a penny into it. 

44 Oh, Chris ! ” said Chloe. 
44 What a good idea ! You can 
draw - lovely windmills and 
cats. Let’s find a nice piece of 
pavement and make pictures 
on it, and collect pennies for 
Mother’s present! ” 

Chris thought it would be 
fun, and the next Saturday 
they brought out their chalks, 
found a nice clear bit of pave¬ 
ment, and Chris drew pictures. 

Chloe held out the hat and 
smiled, and such a lot of people 
crowded round that at last 
up came a policeman. 

44 Now, then, youngsters,” 



he cried, 44 what do you mean 
by begging and obstructing the 
traffic ? Come along with me ! ” 

They were dreadfully fright¬ 
ened, and it was terrible to 
be marched off by a policeman 
and taken home to Daddy. 

Daddy was very angry. He 
said obstructing the traffic 
meant getting in people’s way, 
and that begging m^ant that 
they were taking some - real 
poor person’s pennies. 

The pennies all went into 
the hospital box, and now, 
when Chris and Chloe think.of 
being naughty, they remember 
the policeman round the 
corner. 




















































































The Children’s newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book -for children in the world. 



February 16, 1924 



Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 113. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each mouth, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s/; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below- 


BOY’S PARLIAMENT AT WORK • CRATER IN LANCASHIRE « FLOODED THAMES 



Canada’s Boy’s Parliament in Session—The Manitoba Boy’s Parliament at work in the new Provincial Parliament Buildings at Winnipeg, which cost £2,000,000 to build 



Driving the Buffaloes—A drive of buffaloes on a U.S.A. reser¬ 
vation in Minneapolis, where the animals are multiplying 



Patients in a Glass Case—Guy’s Hospital, in London, has 
installed a hermetically - sealed glass chamber in which 
patients needing oxygen are placed for several days, so 
thatthey can breathe air containing double the amountof oxy¬ 
gen that is found in the ordinary atmosphere of the ward 



Art for the Railway Stations—Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A., 
at work on one of the pictures by famous living artists 
ordered by the London and North Eastern Railway Com¬ 
pany for use as posters. Several railway companies have 
commissioned Royal Academicians to paint them posters 



English Girls’ Hockey Triumph—An All-England Women’s 
team beating an American team at Merton, near London 




The Flooded Thames—The Thames has been in heavy 
flood in its upper reaches, and this picture shows how 
the river overflowed its banks near Oxford. Many roads 
became impassable,and houses were invaded by the rushing 
waters. Traffic was difficult and in some cases impossible 



A Crater in Lancashire—Owing to the collapse of some salt mines at Preesall, in Lancashire, 
the ground sank, and a crater, 200 feet in diameter and 800 feet in depth, was formed, as 
shown here. Trees are disappearing, and a farmhouse is on the brink of the great chasm 



Rowing Over a Wreck—The six-masted schooner Ruth E. Merrill, the second largest ship 
of its class in the world, recently sprang a leak and foundered on L’Hommedieu Shoal, in 
Vineyard Sound, Massachusetts, Here a boat is being rowed through the ship’s rigging 


THE C.N. MONTHLY, MY MAGAZINE,-IS OUT TO DAY-MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY NOW 


The Children’s Kewspapcr is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietor?*. The Amalgamated Tress (1022), Ltd., The Fleetw y House. Farrinm'on £t.,London.£E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these ; gen'-s : Canada, Imperial Kcws Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia. Gordon and Gotch :’South AtrLa, Central News Agency; India, A. H. Wheeler nntlCo. 
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